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Special Notice. 
STARTLING EXPOSURE OF THE MILK TRADE 
OF NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN. 

In presenting to our readers the sickening details connected 
with the distillery milk manufacture which prevails to an alarm- 
ing extent both in New York and Brooklyn, we are animated 
solely by a desire to benefit our fellow-citizens, to expose the 
shameless frauds which are every day perpetrated under the 
eyes and with the full cognizance of the public authorities, and 
to break up a system which, by the wholesale distribution of 
liquid poison, is decimating our population, bringing death into 
a thousand homes, and demoralizing the general health of the 
city. 

In order to develop the subject fully, we shall give pen or 
pencil illustrations of— 

Every establishment where distillery milk s manufactured ; 

The routes of all the distillery milk carts; 

The number of every house to which they supply milk 














The location and number of the depsts which dispense this milk 
as “ Pure Country Milk ;” 

The names of the owners of the cows; 

The cows, their diseases, their fearful suffering from unwhole- 
some food and their constant confinement, which only ends 
in their death; 

Statistics of the trade 

Statistics of the mortality among infants, attributed by the 
faculty to the use of distillery or swill milk ; 

The names and false inscriptions upon the carts which carry the 
swill milk about the city, and such other points as may arise 
in course of our minute investigation. 

Ours has been no pleasing task! we should not have selected 
it for pastime or amusement ! we would rather have shunned it 
as we would avoid a place infected by the plague; but a sense 
of public duty and the powerful lever of faithful and accurate 
illustrations taken on these leper spots, which will tell the hor- 
rible truths more vividly than any pen could picture, prompted 
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us to pursue our present course, and the hope of ameliorating a 
great evil has encouraged us to persevere. Our labor in pro- 
curing the details which we publish this week has been exces- 
sive, and attended with much personal inconvenience. We have 
visited the various distillery milk depéts, penetrated into their 
loathsome pest-houses, and inhaled the sickening stenches, until 
our very being revolted at the thought of “milk,” and our 
breathing became short and difficult, recovering only when a 
wide distance was placed between us and the distemper-breeding 
places. Our artists have endured as much, nay, more, for as 
soon as the distillery “‘ milkmaids,” with large beards and of exces- 
sive dirt, became aware that fac-similes of their dens were being 
transferred to paper, they dispensed with great freedom that 
filthy liquid, which our artists only escaped by the exercise of 
considerable agility. There could be no reason for this vicious 
assault other than a disinclination to have their low lazar-houses 
truly depicted by the unerring pencil. 

We have taken means to track “ Pure Courtry T1!!k” earts to 
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EXPos 
UBE OF THE MILK TRADE.—DRAGGING OUT A DEAD COW, JUST AFTER MILKING, FROM THE STABLES CONNECTED WITH THE DISTILLERY, CORNER OF FLUSHING AVENUE AND SKILLMAN STREET, BROOKLYN. 


FROM A DRAWING MADE ON THE SPOT BY OUR OWN ARTIST. —SEB PAGE 849, 
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the source from whence they draw their pure commodity, and in 
almost every instance their trail has led us to the distillery, 
surrounded by its bloated, dying cows. We have spent money 
lavishly jn Order to do our work thoroughly, and we will exhaust 
the subject in thig and succeeding numbers, by an array of facts 
and horrible details which will, we hope, result in some public 
action that will break up this enormous evil, root it out from our 
city, and gupply a substitute for this dangerous, poisonous liquid, 
that will be at once nutritious and wholesome. We ask a!l who 
are familiar with the subject to send us facts within their know- 
ledge, and aid us to abate the sickening nuisance. 
(Continued on page 359.) 








DOMESTIC MISCELLANY. 


Congressional Summary. — 7 

SevaTe.—On Monday, 26th April, the Paraguay resolution was discussed. 
Mr. Mason urged the adoption of prompt measyres to obtain reparation for the 
insults, while Mr. Mallory defended the course of the Paraguay authorities. 

Tuesday, 27th, the Report of the Kansas Conference Committee was discussed, 
Mr. Crittenden leading off in opposition. : , 

Wednesday. 28th, the Kansas question was under discussion. Mr. Howard 
spoke of Mr. English’s resolution with great indignation 

Mr. Davis also spoke against it, which brought up Mr. Stephens, who, of 
course, advocated the administration. The debate was adjourned. 

Thursday, 29th, the Kansas question was resumed. Mr. Douglas spoke 
against it. Mr. Brown characterised it as ‘‘a peace measure with “healing on 
its wings.”? Mr. Toombs spoke at some length, apd was answered by Mr. 
Wilson. On Mr. Green’s motion the house adjourned. 

Friday, 30th, the Kansas debate was opened by Mr. Broderick (Cal.), who, 
in a short speech declared his determination to vote against the English com- 
promise. He was followed by Messrs. Doolittle and Pugh. This brought up 
Mr. Seward, who in his usual able manner denounced the measure. He was 
interrupted by Mr. Bigler, announcing thst the measure had passed the 
House. After a few remarks, the Senate divided, when the bill was carried by 
20 to 22. It now only awaits the President’s signature to become law. Thus 
ends the tribulation of the Administration on the Kansas question. 

House oF REPRESENTATIVES.—On Monday, the 26th April, Mr. Quitman asked 
leave to present a joint resolution having reference to the admission of new 
States into the Union. In order to put a stop to the dangerous combinations 
of partizan politicians, he proposed that new States shall not be admitted until 
they possess snfficient population to entitle them to a representative in Con- 
gress, nor until Congress has authorized the people of the Territory desiring 
admission to hold a convention to form a constitution. Leave was refused. 
The House also rejected the Senate’s amendment to give $4,000 to the Globe 
reporters. ‘ Cea 

Tuesday, 27th, the majority and minority reports on the Fort Snelling 
Investigating Committee were presented. Ordered to be printed and made the 
special order of 18th Msy. The majority report exonerates all members of 
Congress in this affair. i ’ 

Wednesday, 28th, the Kansas Quesiion came up for discussion. Messrs. 
Stuart, Pugh and Doolittle spoke—the latter called in the aid of parable—he 
quoted the simile of a family of fair daughters, all of whom Samuel, their 
father, has richly endowed except young Kansas, whom he insists shall either 
marry John, with a dower of lands eqval to her sisters, or continue single 
without dower until she pass the certain age which ladies dislike to pass 
unmarried. jf 

Thursday, 29th, Mr. Cox (Ohio) caused some astonishment by speaking 
in fayor of Mr. English’s Compromise. Mr. Humphrey Marshall then made a 
speech in opposition to the bill, which led toa spirited debate. The House 
adjourned. ‘ 

Friday, 30th, the Kansas debate was renewed by Mr. Clark stating his 
intention of voting against it. After an animated discussion in which Mr. Cox 
explained his conversion, or rather his assumed change of mind, the bill, as 
presented by Mr. Fnelish, passed by 112 to 103. This bas not caused the sen- 
sation calculated upon, since, for nearly a week, the best informed politicians 
have foreseen the result. 

Kansas Rowdies. 

We notice from a Leavenworth paper that Kansas city is modelling itself 
after New York, On the 13th April, as Gen. Pomeroy was descending the 
Court House steps, Col. Titus, who keeps a drinking sal there, struck him 
with his cane, for writing an article in the Squatter Sovereign, a paper in which 
Pomeray had once an interest. Judge Kaufman, the @¥ing Judge, who had 
just finished his judicial labors, coming up to Gen. Pomeroy’s assistance, was 
told to keep quiet, under the fear of a revolver pointed within an inch of his 
head. The City Marshal stood by, refusing to interfere, but the Mayor finally 
had the bullies arrested. Col. Titus was tried for the assault, but the jury 
disagreed. This Titus seems to be a man of considerable genius in his way— 
he insulted a physician a day or two after, but was terrified by the her:iec dis- 
ciple into an apology; next day he got challenged by Sheriff Jones, and had 
to eat his words. Like his great namesake, Titus never seems to lose a day, so 
far as some riot is concernei. What a pity that bullies are generally cowards, 
since otherwise they would soon get put out of harm’s way. 


. The Escape from France. 

Captain Durham, whose escape from the French authorities, with his vessel, 
caused so much excitement some time ago, has been requested by the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Relations to make a statement, that the same may be in- 
quired into, It will never do for a great maritime nation like the United States 
to allow French marine customs to extend to Nantucket. 


Houston and Benton. 

A most interesting incident connected with the departed statesman is told in 
the Union. About eight o’clock on Friday evening, Gen. Houston, who had 
served under Col. Benton in 1812, callé@ to take a last farewell of his old frien. 
Dr. May told him that the Colonel was then engaged with Mr. Appleton, his 

ublisher; but, knowing how anxious#he dying Senator was to see the General, 

e asked him to wait while he took hjs name in. He returned with a message 
from Col. Benton, begging Houston to call next morning, as he was quite pros- 
trate with pain. When Gen. Houston called next morning the old statesman 
had breathed his last. 

Dramatic Larceny. 

A new dodge was tried last week in the Third avenue. A young Hibernian 
female, costumed as a help, with a small pail hanging on her arm, went into a 
store in the Third avenue and told the man she was sent by her mistress, Mrs. 
Chegarcy, of Union square, for two hundred oysters. One hundred were opened 
into the pail, and she told the man to send on the other hundred as soon as he 
could, when he would be paid for all. Away she went to enjoy her oyster stew. 
In about half an hour the innocent man took on the other oysters and asked 
for the money for all, when he became aware that he bad opened his bivalves 
for nothing. The sme young lady told another storekeeper to send some 
wine and other ingredients for a cosy supper, to another house, and they would 
be paid for. She met the boy at the gate of the house, and tak’ng them from 
him, sent him back for a bottle of hot pickles. When he returned with the 
hot pickles she had vamosed, and the lady knew nothing of the affair. 


Another Spurgeon, or Boy-Beccher. 

Boston has produced a prodigy, although he is by birth and education a 
New Yorker. It is a boy Baptist preacher, only fifteen years old ; his name is 
Kennedy. He received his religious inspiration at Dr. Adams’ church, 
Christopher street. The Boston papers are full of his eloquence. He preaches 
extempore, and thinks nothing of sermonizing for an hour, with great eclat. 
The religious people of Boston are all running to hear him expound. We may 
be wrong, but we do not admire these bread und butter theologians, since the 
days of miracles in that line have passed. 


Illegible Writers. 

Rufus Choate and General Cass are doubtless the most illegible penmen in 
the world. They even exceed the London manager, whose order for admission 
for two to the boxes was taken to a chemist’s, who, considering it a prescrip- 
tion, mixed it up into a dose of pills. Cass, now when he writes a note, sends 
his card inside it, that they may know at all events who it came from. 


Remarkable Accident. 

Mr. Dwight Sharp, a wealthy citizen of Abington, died last week (so says 
the Windham Telegraph) under the most horrible circumstances. On Thurs- 
day last he was engaged in burning brush near his residence, when a strong 
breeze suddenly springing up, carried the fire into a neighboring piece of 
woodland. In his efforts to stay the progress he became enveloped in the flame 
and smoke, and unavoidably inhaled some before he could escape. When help 
came he again endeavored to stop the fire, when all ot a sudden he seemed to 
lose his reason, and afier stumbling around for a few steps, he fell into the 
midst of the blazing stubble, and was so much burned before he was rescued 
that he died after lingering a short time in great agony. 


Is this Credible? 

A Washington paper says that two contractors (it gives the names, which 
we withhold), who were employed by the administration in conveying sup- 
plies to the Utah Expedition, have been detected in sending supplies of ammu- 
nition tothe enemy. This ought to be inquired into, and due punishment 
follow such atrocious conduct. 

Irish Repartee. 

An Irishman attenjing a Quaker’s meeting, heard a young Friend say, 
* Brethren and sisters, I am going to marry a daughter of the Lord.” “Be 
jabers,’’ said the Irishman, ‘ ye’ll never see your father-in-law.” 


Button-Holes on both Sides. 

A Charleston gentleman, who entertained a good deal of ec mpany at dinner, 
had a favorite nigger, who never could be taught to hand things invariably to 
the left hand of the guests at table. At length his master thoucht of an in 
fallible rule to direct him, and as the coats were then worn single-breasted. he 
told his darkey always to hand the plate on the button-hele side. Unfortu 
natelo for the poor fellow, there was on the following day a foreign gentleman 
at the table with a double-breasted coat, and this c mapletely put the nigger 
Ganymede to his wits’ end. He reconnoitred the double-dosed vy sitor, when 
at last a bright idea struck him. ‘aking a plate of soup in each hand, he at 
the same time placed the two plates of Mulligatawney before the astonished 
guest, and casting a despairing gare at h's master, whose face grew dark as 
night, exclaimed, “Golly, masaa, he’s got button-holes on both sides |’ 








| opened the case in a yo y temperate speech, and the examination of the nu 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. . 
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About seven o’clock, April 22d, the body of a well- man was found 
floating in the Schuylkill. He had evidently been in the water some time, and 
was about thirty years old. His throat was cut from ear to ear, his nose 
broken, and both his legs blackened. A gold watch was found in the vest 
pocket of the deééased; the guard ¢hain Was broken. In his pocket were 
found a bunch of keys, two pairs Of scissors, such as are used by dry goods 
men, and about three dollars in change. There were no pocket-book or papers 
in the pockets, On the little finger of the left hand of the a ed was a 
gold seal ring, which bore the initials “J. E. C.”? upon the outside. Inside 
was the following inscription, ‘‘ To Edward, from Addie.’”? The clothing of the 
deceased also bore the initials ‘‘J. E.C.’? It has been identified as the body 
of Mr. Clarke, a merchant of Philadelphia, who went on the 3d instant to make 
a deposit of four hundred dollars in the bank. He was married, and bo*rded, 
with his wife, in John street. If he was murdered for the money he had on 
his person, the villains were disappointed, for he made the deposit. The 
police are investigating the matter. 

Turning the Tables. 

We often come upon advertisements where the husband warns the world of 
giving his runaway wife either credit or shelter; it is therefore pleasant to see 
the ladies retort. “A Mrs. Sm‘th, of Chicago, whose husband eloped last week 
with a young crinoline named Julia Harris, thus advertizes her godless spouse : 

* Lost, Strayed or Stolen—An individual whom J, inan urgent moment of lone- 
liness, was thoughtl-ss enough to adopt as my own husband. He is a good- 
looking and feeble individual, knowing enough, however, to go in when it 
rains, unless some good-looking girl offers him her umbrella. Answers to the 
name of Jim, Was last seen in company with Julia Harris, walking with his 
arm argund her waist, upon the plank road, looking more like a fool, if pos- 
sible, than ever. Anybody who will catch the poor fellow, and bring him care- 
fully back, so that I can chastise him for running away, will be asked to stay 
to tea by Henrietta A. SMiTH.”’ 

Lucy Stone could not have done better. We must, however, warn our 
readers that, should they take ‘‘ Jim’’ back, they had better not stay to tea. 
She no doubt drinks “ gunpowder.”’ 

Steam-boat Racing Murders. 

On Thursday, 22d of April, one of those terrible calamities oceurred on the 
Mississippi, about five miles above the city of St. Louis. Two steamers, the 
Ocean \ pray and the Hannibal City, both crack boats, commenved racing. On 
board the Ocean Spray the most diabolical recklessness was displayed, and 
rosin, turpentine, &c., were thrown into the furnace to get the steam up. A 
barrel of turpentine burst, and the burning fluid ran into the hold. Instantly 
the boat was in flames, She was headed for the shore, on reaching which she 
set fire to another steamer laid up at that point. The horror and despair of 
the passengers cannot be described. Thirty lives, more or less, were lost, com- 
prising men, women and children. It is due to the national honor that this 
wicked outrage upon the safety of the community should be investigated, and 
the captain and officers punished. 


Seguin’s Point Burned again. 

Those indomitable rebels, the oystermen, have again destroyed the Quaran- 
tine Buildings, during the absence of Mr. Gregory. The entrance was made 
by forcing a small door next to Mr. Wol’e’s late residence. They were burned 
on Sunday night, the 25th ult We must say that leaving them without any 
watchmen was tempting the devouring element. 


Dramatic Fund Association. 

The Dramatic Fund Association substituted a cold collation for a dinner, last 
Tuesday, when they held their annual meeting at the Metropolitan Hotel. 
James T. Brady presided. Blake, Brougham and Wemyss made telling 
speeches, anda Mr Meyer aired his vocabulary several times, without having 
anything to say. Eloquence in man, like beauty in woman, is a perilous gift. 

More Murders. 

John McCarthy, one of the employés of the Tribune, died on the 27th ult., 
from the effects of a pistol shot, on the 3d ult., from the hands of a drunken 
rowdy named Roscius. Let us hope that some example may be made of this 
fellow, for it was done out of pure wantonness. Some judges make a great 
cackling over sentencing a man to prison for forty years for a highway robbery, 
while they wink at the murders of a political rowdy. 


An Immense Haul, 
The Mayor’s police some days ago made a descent upon thirty different policy 
shops, and arrested fifty-eight persons. They were required to give bail to 
appear at the Court of General Sessions for trial. 


Buried Alive. 

There is no doubt many persons are buried alive, although the opinion of 
the ablest anatomists is that the victim to this premature haste is never aware 
of his horrible fate, since suffocation must ensue before he regains conscious- 
ness. A Mr. Snart, a celebrated optician of Tooley street, London, very nearly 
drove all nervous people mad, some thirty years ago, by publishing a 
pamphlet, which maintsined that, owing to a certain revivifying power inhe- 
rent in the earth, all buried persons recovered their consciousness}for a short 
time. Some persons have had so strong a dread of such a contingency, they 
have left directions to have a wound made in some vital part after they are 
dead, in order to kill them, as an Irish friend terms it. At Chicago, Illinois, 
the other day, a Mrs. Brown, after apparently dying, was placed in her coffin, 
and was on the point of being screwed down, when one of her daughters 
rushed in to take the farewell kiss of lips once so dear to her. Bursting into 
an agony of grief over the inanimate body, she sobbed loudly. Te the aston- 
ishment and horror of all the corpse opened her eyes, and stared wildly 
around. A scene impossible to be described followed; the lady was released 
from her embarrassing situation, and is now doing well. Not long ago a legal 
practitioner of this city died suddenly, and was buried. Reports were very 
rife at the time that when the body was takex to the family vault in the coun- 
try, some months afterwards, the position was changed. 


A Billiard-Room Chapel. 

A lady residing in the vicinity of New York, the wife of one of our most dis- 
tinguished citizens, and well known in the fashionable world, has testified her 
interest in the revival movement by converting the elegant billiard-room 
attached to her house into a place for prayer meetings, in which her neighbors 
are invited to participate daily. 

California, 

The Moses Taylor brings advices to the 5th April, with a million and a half of 
dollars. 

The news is singularly unimportant—heavy rains and cold snaps being the chief 
events—the former benefiting the farmers and miners, and the latter damaging 
the fruit trees 

The people of Mariposa are growing very indignant at the presence of the 
Chinese, whom they have ordered outside of certain limits under heavy 
penalties. A bill has been introduced to prohibit Chinese emigration 

A band of Indians having robbed a mining camp near Volcanoville, El Dorado 
county, fifty miners had started afier them. 

The Supreme Court of Calfornia having recently decided that the patent 
from the United States to John C. Fremont of the Mariposa lands does not vest 
in him the ownership of the precious minerals found therein, great rejoicing 
has beer made by the miners of Mariposa. 

On the 26th March a severe storm visited the Bay of San Francisco, and on 
the 2d April a smart shock of an earthquake was felt. 

The negro Archy turns out to be a runaway criminal, and nota fugitive 
slave. It is, however, not yet settled what shall be done with him. 

On the 244 March Kellerburger, of the firm of Rutte & Co., and the Swiss 
Consul, suddenly disappeared. Financial embarrassment the cause. 

A veseel bad arrived at San Francisco from the Sandwich Islands with dates 
to the 14th March. The whalers were beginning to arrive there. 

Martin Gallagher, one of the men exiled to the Sandwich Islands by the 
Vigilance Committee at the time Yankee Sullivan was banged, bas returned 
to San Francisco, and has commenced an action against the owners of the 
bark Yankee for $25,000 damages. ‘This was the vessel he was taken to his 
place of banishment in. 











FOREIGN NEWS. 
ENGLAND. 


Parliamentary Summary. 

Hovse or Lorps.—The Peers re-assembled on the 12th ultimo after their 
Easter recess, but no business of any interest was transacted. On the 13th 
the new law of libel was read, but was lost upon a division of 35 to 7. It was 
principally intended to protect newspapers in publishing the debates, public | 
meetings; &c. ‘The following week the Jewish Oaths’ bill was expected to be 
**the horse of battle.’ Many thought Lord Derby would allow it to pass. 

Hovsr or Commons —The members re-assembled on the 12th. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer announced that the Cagliari affair had been teferred | 
to the law officers of the Crown. The India bill was then discussed, when | 
D'Israeli announced his in'ention of proceeding with it that day fortnight. 
The Army and Navy Estimates were agreed to, Sir John Pakington acknow- | 
ledging they were high; but under existing circumstances, it would not be pru- 
dent to diminish the immediate and available force of the country. Lord 
Palmerston and o' hers urged the necessity of keeping up the forces, especially 
the naval. Mr. Horsman said that although he considered a war with France 
impossible, yet every precaution ought to be taken against contingencies. They 
were passed without a division. The Jewish Oath bill was then read a third 
time and passed. On the 13th several matiers were debafed—the Turin blun- 
der in the despatch, and a motion founded upon the inexpediency of allowing 
members of Parliament acting as agents to any power or interest. On the 
14th the Tenant (Ireland) ¢ ompensation bill was read for the second time. 
Lord Palmerston opposed it; it was p: stponed to the 9th of June. On Monday, 
the 12th, Lord John Russell gave Palmerston to understand that he did not 
mean to help him defeat the De rby India bill, but expressed a wish that the 
House should adopt some general principles on Indian legislation. D’Israeli 
blandly professed agreement with Russell's plan, and assured him he was 
most anxious to have his aid in the matter. This will destroy Palmerston’s 
chance of ousting Lord Derby's Ministry on this most inportant measure. On 
the 16th Mr. D'Israeli said that the Government had made a demand for com- 
pensation on the King of Naples for the imprisonment of the English engineers, 
Parke and Waitt, but that no decision had been come te in regard to the inter- 
national question which was involved in the affair. G 





The Conspiracy Trial. 
public intérest in Eogland, London especially, is the 
t The Attorney-General | 


The great object of 


trial of Bernard for his complicity in the Orsini plot. 


numerops Witnesses had terminated. A private letter says, that judging from 
the faces oi the jury, while Edwin James, the ae ers .ounsel, wis holding 
up Louis Napoleon to the execration of the world, there can be no doubt of the 


prisoner’s acq 
INDIA. 


Oceupsation of a '° ; 

The telegram of the 19th. ‘March conveys the gratifying intelligence that all 
Lacknow was in the hands of the British; 117 guns had been captured and 
2,000 of the sepoys slain—Mrs. Orr and Miss Jackson had been reseed neary 
50,000 of the rebels had fled in all directions, but chiefly towards leund 
and Byndeleund. The army was in pursuit of them, Jung door, with 
his auxiliary force of 10,000 Ghoorkas, behaved admirably. As neat the 42d 
and 934 Highlanders par/icujarly distipguished themselves. Thg lossof the 
British was abou S00 sir Colin Campbell employs” his artillery more than 
Indian generals have been accustomed to do, and, consequently, the small loss 
he suffers. Sic Hugh Rose, with a large force, had advanced upon Jhansi, and 
on the 21st March was within twenty-five miles of it. It is reported that 30,000 
sepoys were assembled there to make a final effort. Although the revolt is 
over as an organized rebellion, the British have evidently some “ details’’ to 
undergo. In the attack on Lucknow, Capt. Hedson, who captured the King of 
Delhi, had been killed. Sir Colin Campbell remained at Lucknow restoring 
order. The Rajah of Banpoor’s Territory had been confiscated by the British. 
The rebels, under Lala Sahib, brother to Nena Sahib, were in great force in 
Bundelcund. The sepoys were now so dispirited that they had ceased to make 
a stand against the British, however small.the force of the latter might be in 
comparison to their own. Oa the 2:1 March there was a false alarm in Calcutta 
—it arose from the excesses of some of the revellers at the Hindoo festival, the 


Hoolie. 
The Grand Mogul. . 

The trial of this hoary-headed monster proceeds. Some of the evidence is 
terribly damning to the English authorities, who were warned over and over 
again of the approaching storm. Lieut. Martineau deposed reporting to the 
authorities various conversations he had overheard of the sepoys, but no notice 
was taken of his communications. The King of Oude is also in close confinement, 


PERU. 

he last advices from Peru are of a very exciting nature. Our readers are 
no doubt aware that for above a year the actual President, Castilla, has been 
opposed by a pretender named Vivanco. Some months ago he captured several 
war vessels by a coup de main, aided by the treachery of some of tne naval 
officers. This enabled him to maintain his ground by seizing thg revenues of 
the Chinchas guano island. Castilla lately undertook a campaign against this 
disturber of the pu!.lic peace, and has, by the last news, stormed the city of 
Arequipa, the headquarters of the rebel chief. It is reported that 3,500 men 
fell during the conflict Vivanco, with the shattered remains of his forces, has 
fled towards the Bolivian frontier. 





CHILI. 

A very interesting question is being discussed in this barbarous region. The 
Intendente of Atacama, feeling aggrieved at some articles in a Copiapo news- 
paper, had the editors soundly and publicly flogged. This so enraged the 
people that they seized the Intendente, and were preparing to hang him, when 
the well-flogged editors interfered in the monster’s behalf, and persuaded the 
teaddened populace to leave them to redress their wrongs by law. 


NEW GRANADA. 

The Cass-Herran treaty has not yet been ratified, although there is every pro- 
bability it will receive the assent of both Houses. President Ospina has written 
a pamphlet in its favor. The New Granadian Congress were debating a New 
Federal Constitution. 

‘CENTRAL AMERICA. 

The Yrisarri treaty has been ratified. Simultaneously with this, a decree 
was issued granting to White, Stebbins & Co. an extension of time for opening 
the Transit. 

Ex-President Juarez, successor to Comonfort, and all his cabinet had arrived 
at Aspinwall, They were on their way to Vera Cruz by way of Havana, and 
there recommence hostilities against President Zuloaga. 


SAN JUAN DEL NORTE. 
Col. Schlessinger and John E. Body are busied in the Transit matter. Mr. 
jody is an excellent man of business. Me was formerly a corn merchant in 
Mark Lane, London, and did an immense business with Odessa ; he failed some 
fifteen years ago, and came to New York. He is cut out for a diplomatist. 


COSTA RICA. 
M. Felix Belly is at San Jose. He is charged by the French Government 
with some dipiomatic mission, which is as great a secret as Sir Gore Ouseley’s 


English mission. 
VENEZUELA. 

Two weeks later news has been received from Venezuela. General Castro, 
who is now at the head of affairs there, has invited General Paez and other 
leading exiles to return to their country. Castro has done this in the hand- 
somest manner, having sent a commissioner to wait upon him in this city. 


LATEST BY THE ARABIA. 

The Arabia brings us news from Europe to the 17th. 

Marsh») Pelissier had arrived in England, where, on his arrival at Dover, he 
was received with military honors. Previous to his departure from Paris, the 
Emperor gave a grand dinner at the Tuileries to him, at which most of the 
foreign ambassadors were present. The Countess Montijo, mother to Eugenie, 
had arrived on a visit to Paris. The quidnuncs are puzzled to account for the 
haste of that lady’s departure from Madrid, which was so abrupt as to cause 
her to postpone a ball «he had issued cards for. 

The differences between France and Switzerland have been settled, the French 
Government having modified its demands. 

Austria is concentrating large bodies of troops on the Servian frontier. A 
general rising of the whole Christian population of European Turkey is imminent, 
owing to the faithlessness of the Turkish authorities in carrying out the treaty 
stipulations, The sooner the Turks are driven back into Asia tbe better for 
civilization. 

The malady of the King of Prussia still continuing, it is probable a perpetual 
Regeney will be established. 

Russia has addressed a most important despatch relative to the question of 
the Christian subjects of the Porte. The cabinet of St. Petersburg demands 
that the whole question be brought before the European Powers who were 
parties to the Treaty of Paris. The enormities committed by the Mahometans 
in India have entirely changed the feeling of the British people towards the 
Mussulmen of the Bosphorus. Russia also protests against the isolated action 
of Austria. 

The emancipation of the serfs is making great progress. 

There was a rumor that King Bomba was about {o abdicate in favor of lis 
son, but it was considered too good to be true. He was, by the last accounts, 
getiing a fleet ready to meet a visit from the fleet of Piedmont, which he ex- 
pected, in consequence of his outrage upon the Cagliari. 

From Turkey we learn that the French ambassador was about to visit Paris, 
to confer with the Emperor on the state of Turkey. The Turkish Government 
was much in want of funds. 

There was rome talk of a second submarine telegraph to Boston from Lisbon, 


via the Azores. 
LATEST FROM EUROPE. 

The Anglo-Saxon and Borussia bring four days later news—the most impor- 
tant item being the acquittal of Simon Bernard on the 17th ult.; we have, 
however, only the telegraphic announcement of the fact. The evidence was 
80 complete against him, that the ‘‘ Not Guilty’ resembles more the conéem- 
nation of Louis Napoleon by the old verdict of ‘Served him right,’’ than any 
judicial expression of opinion on the prisoner’s guilt. Trifling as the event 
may seem, it will probably lead to most important results. 

Russia has announced that the reason of her collecting troops on her south- 
ern frontier is the alarming state of Turkey. 

The Paris Presse is leiting some of its’gas escape by denouncing our 
seizure of a little rock called Na vaza, situated between Jamaica and Hayti; it 
threatens that Brother Jonathan is te be tried before the Conference of Faris. 

The Emperor has ordered the Pcrisian Press io abstain from all irritating 
remarks on the verdict, which is considered as encouraging assassination. The 
Constitutionnel says that if Mr. James’s speech were published generally in 
France, it would be difficult to restrain national indignation, 

Mr. D’ Israeli had introduced his budget. 








GOSSIP OF THE WORLD. 
ENGLAND. 


Lord Mayor of London’s Dinner. 

The Corporation of London gave, on the 5th of April, a dinner to Lord 
Derby and her Majesty’s Ministers. The Lord Mayor, who is a Tory, in proposing 
the health of the Premier, said he had always prayed for two things; first, to 
be Lord Mayor of London; and secondly, to entertain Lord Derby as Premier. 
He had, as it were, lucky dog, killed two birds with one stone that night. He 
also assured the Premier that he was willing to pay any additional taxes the 
exigencies of the State might demand. Lord Derby, in acknowledging the 
toast, said that he was proud to be there that night. He then expressed his 
hope of reforming the Indian Government, and also the Municipal Government 
of the city of London. D Israeli, in his speech, facetiously thanked his lord- 
ship for his willingness to pay increased taxation, which, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he should not forget. The Mayor bas been much quizzed for his 
speech. 

The Sultan has sent eighty Arabian horses to Queen Victoria. They 
have arrived at Windsor, and are placed under the care of Mr. Rarey, who 
has suddenly sprung into immense notoriety, being one of the pt pivot for 
Punch to turn his caricatures upon. The commis-ion for trying Simon Ber 
nard for conspiracy to kill Louis Napoleon has been opened in London. Lord 
Campbell made a guste milieu charge; there was, however, a very significant 
dwelling upon the necessity of their being assured of the credibility of the 
witnesses. It is freely rumored that Rudio, who turned traitor to Orsini, is 
mixed up with the mysterious Waterloo Bridge murder. The Times coolly 
says that “no particular reliance ought to be given to the testimony of the 
witnesses brought over from France by the French Government, since no doubt 
they all testify with a rope round their neck !”? The Prince of Wales is about 
to have a separate establishment. Mechi, the Razor Strop man, and famous 





| Sgriculturist, has been elected Aldefitian for Lime street ward. Temple Bar, 
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connected with so many historical recollections, is about to be removed. Few 
ys have so many memories hen zing to them as this. The heads that 
ve been exposed on its summits—the mighty men who have walked under 
i t—all combine to give it a human interest. 
A Melancholy Case. 

The hardness with which persons in an inferior station of life judge each 
other is a well established fact; there has just been an instance in ‘Lonion, in 
which this has resulted in death. A bard-working, respectable widow named 
Moxteny phe had been for years laundress to Lady Corry, received a written 
notice from that lady’s housekeeper that she was discharged from that post, 
and was not to come near the house again, as some linen was missing. The 
poor woman was in despair; she wrote to Lady Corry, requesting an inter- 
view, in order to prove her innocence, At the instigation of the housekeeper, 
who, no doubt, was the thief, this was refused her. In ber excitement the 
poor woman destroyed herself, At the inquest the Coroner severely censured 
both Lady Corry and the ‘housekeeper, and said that they were morally 
guilty of that poor woman’s murder. He examined the housekeeper as a 
witness, when she confessed that it was only a suspicion on her part, having 
no direct proof. Such offences are beyond the law, but there ought to be in 
society sufficient moral indignation to punish these culprits. 

A Hard Case. 

Joseph Shepherd, whose murder of an old man on Wadsworth Moor we 
chronicled some weeks ago, was hanged on the 8th of Aprilat York. He died 
one of the most hardened of men. On the night before his execution, when 
exhorted to pray, he laughed and said, ‘If there’s to be no rest fer one in 
the next world, I’d better get all I can in this.” When told that if he did not 
repent he would go to hell, he said, “ Never mind—I shall be all right there 
n the cold weather—that’s six months in the year anyhow.”? While dressing 
or the scaffold he was full of fun and jokes, and faceiiously added that he 
should knock Jack Ketch over if he gotacbance! He died with great un- 
concern, confessing he deserved hanging, but declaring his innocence of the 
murder for which he suffered. 


A Triple Memorial. 

It is seldom that a Queen has so interesting a relic presented to her as Vic- 
oria has just received from Lady Chantrey, wife of the famous sculptor. 
It isa picture painted by Sir Edwin Landseer, representing a Terrier of the 
Pepper and Mustard breed, celebrated as Dandie Dinmont’s dogs, given to Sir 
Francis Chantrey by Sir Walter Scott. In the background is Chantrey’s studio, 
with the Chantrey woodcocks, and other memorials. Thus pleasantly are the 

romancist, the painter and ihe sculptor blended in one immortal group. 


Advertising for a Wife. 

Early in April a respectable elderly man was seen perambulating the streets 
of Spilsby, and evidently looking out for some person, and as he scrutinized 
the bonnets it might be suspected by the shrewd that he was in search of one of 
the fair sex. While he was thus engaged a Jady might also be seen in another 
street in quest of something, and as she was young and good looking the 
natural piesumption is that it was fora husband. Tired with her walk she 
went into the White Hart Hotel, and sitting @gwn in the commercial room 
requested the waiter to hurry up a mutton choy, telling the man that ifa Mr. 
Wilson called to inquire efter a lady he was to be shown into that room, as she 
was waiting for him. As she was discussing her chop the gentleman who had 
been searching for something came in, and after ordering a glass of brandy and 
water told the waiter that if a Mrs. Wilson called to show her in, as he was 
waiting for her. At that magic word the fair mutton chop looked at him—the 
brandy and water looked at her, and then the spirit and the flesh both Jooked 
ateach other. ‘“‘Iam waiting for Mr. Wilson,’ quoth the daughter of Eve. 
‘IT am waiting for Mrs. Wilson,’’ replied the sonof Adam. ‘:Tcen,’’ they both 
cried in a breath, ‘it is not at all unlikely we are waiting for each other !”’ 
It appears that their meeting was the result of a matrimonial advertisement. 


London University. 
The Queen has granted a new charter to the London University, and also 
the privilege of issuing a new diploma called the Doctorship of Science. 


Railroad Statistics. 

From the 1st January to the 31st December, 1857, there occurred on all the 
railroads in the United Kingdom forty-five accidents—forty-one to passenger 
trains, and four to goods trains. The casualties were forty-five killed, and 549 
injured. There is something very suggestive in the difference between the acci- 
dents to life and luggage trains. The cause is, of course, in the speéd. 


The Dangers of Railroad Travelling. 

In a trial for breach of promise some few days since in England, the fr'ght- 
ful perils susceptible bachelors endure while travelling in an unprotected 
state were visibly exemplified. It appears that a young saddler, named 
Thomas Owen Davis, whose initials are, by-the-bye, Zod, went on a visit to 
his relations in Carmarthen, Wales, preparatory to marrying a young lady to 
whom he was affianced. Unfortunately for his betrothed bride—a most esti- 
mable young lady, by all accounts, who in addition to virtue, beauty and an 
amiable disposition, possessed a quantity of second-hand furniture in excellent 
condition, together with a brass teakettle, highly polished, a little money, and 
a number of silver spoons—unfortunately for this fiancé, in the same car 
with the fickle T. O. D. there rode a young lady, who won his susceptible 
heart by the following ingenious plan, as stated in a letter the faithless knight 
* unblushingly wrote his deserted Dulcinea: ‘In the same train I met with a 
young lady, the kindest I ever saw in all my life—never had I received from 
any woman such tenderness—she treated me with all the delicacies she had 
provided for herself, and pressed her ham sandwiches almost into my mouth, 
while now and then she held a litile bottle of fine sherry wine she had with 
her to my lips, which proved of effectual benefit to my panting spirit.’? On 
bis return she found that the ham sandwiches and sherry wine had done the 
business, for he refused to accept the lady with the second-hand furniture, 
&c. She therefore brought an action against him, and got damages. Such 
susceptible men should ride in the baggage cars ! 


Charles Dickens. 

This great proze Shakespeare read his Christmas Carol at St. Martin’s Hall on 
the 15th April, for the benefit of the Hospital for Sick Children. It is his 
intention to read selections from his numerous works for his own benefit during 
the London season. He is so exceilent a reader that we can conceive no 
pleasure superior to hearing the creator of Sam Weller and Dick Swiveller giving 
them a human utterance. There is a great deal of these characters in the 
wonderful Boz. 

Chit-chat. 

It is rumored that Queen Victoria will pay a visit to Berlin, to see her daughter 
during the present summer. 

The Emperor Napoleon proposes to spend 180,000,000 of francs in the em- 
bellishment of Paris, or equal to 57,000,000 of dollars. 

The Queen of Spain is again enceinfe. As her husband is a confirmed impo- 
tente, ill-natured people doubt its legitimacy. 

The contemplated exhibition of 1861 in London will not be a repetition of 
that of 1851, but consist of works selected for their excellence, and arranged in 
classes instead of countries. 

Lord John Russell is busied on a new and enlarged edition of the life of Lord 
William Russell. Sir Edward l.ytton Bulwer is lecturing. The house in which 
Sir Isaac Newton was born is to be pulled down, and a Scientific College erected 
on its site. The Queen is about visiting Birmingham. The Prince of Wales 
has been confirmed. There is no truth that the Princess Alice is to be be- 
trothed to the Prince of Orange. There are 20,000 men now in the camp at 
Aldershott, and the number is to be increased. England seems determined not 
to be caught napping as she was in the commencement of the Russian war. 
Some inquisitive fellow has discovered a new asteroid. being the fifty-third. 
These little planets are becoming quite a drug in that starry market, the sky. 
The Fren*h Government are having a large number of revolvers made. The 
fortifications om South Sea Common, Portsmouth, are being heavily armed 
Lola Montez is announced to sing at a café chantant, in Paris, being engaged for 
the year. This is, of course, not the real ‘“‘Simon Pure.’ A mackerel boat in 
one night caught 7,900 fish, realising £170 sterling. This miraculous draught 
happened off Plymouth. The Parisian papers have been forbidden to print 
extracts from the Emperor’s works. He has a keen idea of copyright. 


Art Intelligence. 

The Haymarket manager has produced Mr. Tom Taylor’s three act drama, 
‘An Unequal Match.’’ Buckstone’s Doctor and Compton’s Blenkinsop 
are specially admired, Frank Talfourd’s ‘Pluto and Proserpine”’ is having a 
great run, perhaps owing to the highly flavored dancing, which has prov: ked 
much comment. Ope moral journal, savagely virtuous, says the length to 
which short petticoats are carried will soon make the lower and higher parts 
meet, At the Princess’s Theatre Charles Kean is playing Mephistopheles in 
‘‘ Faust and Margueriie.’’ The Marguerite of Carlotta Leclercq is noticed as a 
monstrous piece of fine aciing. Mr. Sterling Coyne has produced a new piece 
called ‘Samuel in Search of Himeelf.’’ The Sir Paul Pounce of Harley is much 
commended. Webster has revived ‘‘The Poor Strollers,” and the ‘ Caliph of 
Bagdad,’’ with Boildieu’s music, at the Adelphi. Miss Swanborough has 
opened the Strand Theatre with a new burlesque on ‘Fra Diayolo.”’? The new 
Music Hall, St. James’s, has been inaugurated by Benedict, who gave a concert 
entirely made up from Beethoven, The acoustic properties of this fine building 
sre undoubted. It was a great success. Sadlers Wells is revelling in opera 
for a shert scason, and the other theatres are in their Easter fever of novelties. 

On Tuesday, the 13th of April, the London Opera season was opened by the 
performance of the ‘‘ Huguenots” at Her Majesty’s Ibeatre, and the event 
was made still more interesting by the appearance of two debutantes, Madame 
r tiens from Vienna, and Mademoiselle Landi from Turin. Of the latter lady 
the press is doubtful. It must, however, be remembered that the part of the 
page depends upon the first act, and some of the papers speak of Malle. 
Landi’s nervousness as being exc t 





ive. We therefore wa't further accounts. 


Madame Titiens made a great impression; indeed, one critic says she was 
grandly successful. Her acting is alvo spoken of highly: At the end of the 
third act the enthusiasm of the audience became excessive. The Roya! Ita- 
lian Opera was to open on the 15h. Mr. Gye has certainly a fine company— 
Grisi, Bosie, Md le. Parepa, and Miss Balfe; for baritones, Konconi and Grazi- 
eal for bass, Formes; for tenors, Mario, Tamberlik, Gardoni and Neri Baraldi. 


announced that Mario will appear as Don Giovanni, andTamberlik as.Don 


Otiavio. 
FRANCE. 


Cotton the King. 

The French Government now gives annually twenty thousand francs to the 
planter in Algeria who raises the most cot?én ; and an English manufecturer 
has agreed to take all of that article raiseA there. Four thousand acces are 
now under cultivation in the provinges of Uran and Constantine. 


Perim and Algiers. 


" 
The French papers have been for some weeks harping upon the seizure of the 





island of Perim by the British. Perim is an Island in the meuth of the Red 

Sea, which commands the channel as much as a tooth does in a human mouth. 

It sominglie did belong to the Turkish Empire, but was never occupied except 

by a few birds, fishermen, and now and then a few pirates. The French papers 

say now that the Conference of Paris ought to protect Turkey from being dis- 

integrated, upon which the London imes says, when France restores Algeria 
d will talk about giving up Perim. Peachum and Lockit over again. 


Orsinivs Widow. 

Like all superhuman patriots, Orsini does not appear to have been a model 
husband, since he has left for some three or four years his wife to support 
herself by keeping a school at a little Italian village. This lady came to Paris 
to see her doomed husbard, and hes returned to her Pome with the sum of 
25,000 francs, subscribed for ber in Paris, principally by the English residents. 
The subscription for the two daughters of the departed conspirator amounts, 
it is said, to nearly a million of francs. We cannot help thinking there is 
some error in the statement. 

Sand. ’ 

This celebrated lady, otherwise Madame de Dudevant, whose genius and im- 
moralities have for twenty years given her a peculier flavor to the public taste, 
has gone the way of all such erratic creatures. She has become disgusted 
with the pomps and vanities of this wicked world, and retired into a convent, 
to tell her beads and confess her peccadi!loes. 


Prince Napoleon. 

Prince Napoleon has abandoned his intention of visiting Egypt. He is now 
in Florence with his father Prince Jerome, whose health is in so precarious a 
state as to render his decease probable at auy moment. He is the last of the 
Bonaparte brothers. 

Literary Labor at a Discount. 

Literary work has grown so scarce in Paris that the most popular authors 
are now writing by the line. One of these, when called upon the other day for 
a contribution to a popular journal, pointed to the three drawers of his bureau, 
and said honestly, in reply to the question of his price, ‘‘ Take anything you 
like from any one of those drawers—the top one six sous a line, the middle one 
eight, and the lower one ten.”’ The visitor deputed by the journal coolly did 
as he was bidden—took a rovleau from the drawer at six sous, and walked off 
with it under his arm, without even looking at the subject, actuated merely by 
the cheapness of the article. The contribution has since appeared and become 


highly popular. 

—— A Managerial Dodge. 4 ’ 

A glaring imposture has been detected in a performance at the circus in 
Paris, which has for months been drawing crowds of spectators. A man who 
called himself *‘ homme canon’’ professed to sustain on his shoulder, as on a 
gun carriage, what seemed to be a piece of ordnance of the calibre of a ten 
pounder, which, loaded with a full charge of powder, was discharged within a 
few inches of his ear. The shouts of applause at the explosion were instanta- 
neous, but to the professional ear there was a want of sufficient simultaneity 
between the flash and the report. To the professional eye there was also an 
absence of recoil which a full charge must create. It now appears that a mere 
Roman candle was shot from the gun, while immediately un‘er the stage a tin 
box, crammed with powder, was made to explode among sand-bags, while the 
smoke circled round the intrepid performer. 


BELGIUM. 


The Barber’s Wife and the Suicide. 

The Independence of Brussels tells a curious Ist of April hoax: ‘ An ele- 
gantly dressed stranger, of_very gentlemanly bearing, entered last Thursday 
a hairdresser’s shop, and requested to be shaved. As the hairdresser was 
engaged at the time, his wife stepped forward to perform the operation. When 
she had nearly concluded, the stranger snatched the razor from her hand, 
and drawing it across -his throat in a frantic manner, inflicted what appeared 
to be a most frightful wound. The napkin round his neck was covered with 
blood, and giving a deep groan he senk on the chair, with his head resting on 
his bosom, as though breathing his last. At the sight of this act all gave a 
ery of horror, the hairdresser’s wife fe!l into a swoon, anda person in the 
shop ran off for a surgeon. When the medical man and the police appeared, 
to the astonish ment of all, the dying man jumped up, threw the blood-stained 
napkin on the floor, showed his throat, which was free from the slightest 
scratch, smiled benevolently on all, put on his cravat, laid down a franc, and 
with a polite bow to the electrified group, departed, humming ‘Partant pour 
Syrie.’ It turns out that this facetious amateur suicide is a famous copnjurer, 
who is drawing crowded houses in Brussels by a variety of such ingenious and 
pleasant tricks as cutting his own throat, and picking pockets at the same 
time.”? In an English paper of the same date, strange enough, we find this: 
“Signor Bosco, the well-known Wizard, was on Saturday brought before the 
magistrates at Manchester, charged with attempting self-destruction on the 
previous day by throwing himself into a pool of water. The signor explained 
to the mag'strate that he lived very uvhappily with his wife, owing to her 
jealous temper, and that he was ovly trying on a new trick to frighten her 
into better behavior. On promising not to do so again, he was discharged.” 


PRUSSIA. 


The Princess Frederick William, late Princess Royal, has been advised to 
discontinue her horse exercise. ‘* Coming events cast their shadows before.”’ 

The greatest activity prevails in the military circles, and there is an in- 
creased cordiality between the Cabinets of Berlin and Vienna. 


AUSTRIA. 
The Melodrama of Fact. 

Byron said that truth was stranger than fiction. We feel inclined to pro- 
nounce the following stranger than even truth. If it were not in a newspa- 
per, we should feel inclined to doubt it. As Otto Baumer, a farmer of Orsinovi, 
near Vienna, was returning from market, he stopped ata roadside public- 
house, and imprudently showed the innkeeper a large sum of money which 
he had received. In the night the innkeeper, armed with a dagger, stole into 
the farmer’s chamber, intending to murder him; but the farmer, conceiving a 
suspicion from some whisperirg he saw between the inkeeper and his son, 
kept his clothes on; and when the midnight robber entered the room he sprang 
upon him, and wrested the dagger from his grasp; a deadly struggle ensued, 
and in self-defence the farmer killed the innkeeper. A few minutes afterwards 
the farmer heard some pebbles thrown against the window, and a voice, which 
he recognized as that of the innkeeper’s son, saying, ‘‘ The grave is all ready !’’ 
The farmer thereupon wrapped the dead body in a sheet, and hurled it out of 
the window to the young man outside. He then quietly escaped at the door, 
and ran to the police authorities, when he told what had happened. Three of 
the officers immediately returned with him to the inn, and found the young 
man busily engaged in shovelling earth intoa grave. ‘‘ What are you bury- 
ing?’ said one of them. ‘Only a horse that has just died,’ returned the 
other. ‘You are mistaken,’’ said another, and jumping into the grave he 
raised the corpse; pulling back the sheet off it, he then threw the light of the 
lantern on the dead man’s face. ‘* Heaven!’’ cried the innkeeper’s son, ‘* it 
is my father |’? He then confessed all, and was taken to prison, where he now 
awaits bis trial. 








PARLOR GOSSIP FOR THE LADIES. 


A Nuptial Gift. 

At the recent marriage of a prince and princess in 
States, we read of the following primitive custom being 
young ladies, chosen from the best families, waited on the newly married 
coupl+, to offer the customary gifts. The first presented the princess with a 
basket containing a loaf of bread and salt, surrounded with a wreath of flow- 
ers; the second bore in ber hand a basket containing a pair of white pigeons, 
and another with fruit; the third and fourth, baskets of vegetables grown for 
the occasion—asparagus, cauliflowers and kale; the fifth presented one ba-ket 
containing a hen, and another with eggs sprinkled with violets; and the sixth 
carried, as her present, a basket with fruit, and a dish with butter, tastefully 
arranged in different shapes. The princess received the presents with great 
pleasure, taking each basket from the hands of the fair donors. Other depu- 
tations followed, and the day was closed with a torch procession.”’ 


A French Miracle. 

We read ina French paper of an extraordinary piece of superstition now 
existing in the neighborhood of Lourdes (Hautes Pyrenees): “A young girl 
of fourteen, named Bernadette Savi, the daughter of a day-laborer, pays an 
early visit every morning toa grotto in which springs forth a gush of water, 
forming a rivulet, not far from the banks of the Gave. This girl affirms that 
the Virgin Mary has appeared to her, and ordered that every morning for a 
fortnight she should pray in the grotto for the space of half an hour. A 
vast number of persons accompany her in her visits, believing fully in the 
truth of her assertion. At first when she kneels down she is represented as 
being pale, and almost convulsed; but as her communication with the Virgin 
proceeds, her features become calm and radiant. We understand not less 
than five thousand persons are present each morning near the grotto, but the 
authorities begin tu disapprove of such assemblages.”’ 


Byron’s First Love. 

The Glasgow Herald, after mentioning the death of Mrs. Mary Duff, widow 
of Mr. Robert Cockburn, says: ‘ We believe this lady, whose husband was a 
brother of the late Lord Cockburn, was Lord Byron’s first love. The noble 
poet mentions, in one of his letters, that when a little boy, residing with his 
mother in Aberdeen, he and Mary Duff used to walk together under charge of 
their female attendants, and that the feeling he then cherished towards her 
was the first dawn of that passion which in more mature years glowed with 
such world-wide intensity. His famous ‘ Mary,’ Miss Chaworth, to whom he 
addressed that impassioned poem, the ‘ Dream,’ died more than twenty years 
since. Nv wonder Byron, in another poem, writes, ‘I have a passion for the 
name of Mary.’ We remember Leigh Hunt telling us that, when in Italy, 
on Lord Byron’s one day reeciving the English papers, he was observed while 
glancing over them to become pale and agitated. Captain Williams (who 
shared the same melancholy fate a3 Shelley), inquired the cause, fearing a 
sudden indisposition had seized him. The poet replied ‘‘it was but a passing 
faintness,’’ and joined once more in the convesiiition. When, however, after 
dinner he became excited with wine, he referred to it, ‘and told bis friends 
it was occasioned by seeing in the Times an account of the marriage of this 
Mary Duff, his first and only love.’ ” 

Crinoline Dead Heads, 

At Battle Creek, Mich., the other evening, two gentlemen and a lady—one of 
the real skirt expanders—got aboard the cars for Chicago. One gentleman and 
his wife had through tickets, while the other paid his fare only to the first 
station From certain manifestations, George Wandles, the conductor, who is 


one of the German 
still in use: ‘Six 








keen on scent, concluded it was the intention of the trio to dead head one of 
the party through. On arriving at Augusta the gentleman did not get out, 
and on search being made he was found secreted in the ladies’ saloon. He was 
brought forth, and directed to leave the train at the nextstation, but on arriving 
there be was nct to be found. After a long and diligent search, in which every- 
body had become interested, it was endinies that he had jumped off the train 
while in motion. Speculation was then rife as to his fate, when a gentleman 
sitting near the lady of big dimensions, hinted that those hoops might there “a 
tale unfold.”’? On producing a lighi four feet were seen protruding from her 
petticoats, which it was unreasonable to sup; belo to one person, and 
the lady was requested to rise, which she ‘aid after gome hesitation, revealing 
the lost passenger. When will our ladies discontinue these dities ? for all 
fashions carried to excess become absurd and disgusting. 


The Bronte Tablet, 

We learn with considerable pleasure that a marble tablet is to be erected in 
the church at Haworth, to the memory of the deceased members of the Bronte 
family. The tablet, both in design and executiog, reflects great credit on the 
sculptor. The groundwork is of dove-colored marble, and the tablet itself of 
purest white statuary marble. 


Heart Sculptors. 

A writer has drawn an admirable parallel between the work of a scu!ptor in 
forming his clay, and that of man in moulding the heart. “ Did you ever 
watch a sculptor slowly fashicning a humen countenance? It is not moulded 
at once. It is painfully and laboriously wrought. A thousand blows rough- 
cast it. Ten thousand chisel-points polish and perfect it, put in the fine 
touches, and bring out the teatures and expressions. It is a work of time, but 
at last the full likeness comes out, and stands fixed for ever and unchanging in 
the solid marble. Well, so does a man, under the leading of the spirit, or the 
teachings of Satan, carve out his own moral likeness. Every day he adds 
something to the work. A thousand acts of thought, and will, and deed, shape 
the featu:es and expression of the soul ; habits of love, purity and truth, habits 
of falsehood, malice and uncleanliness, silently mould and fashion it till at 
length it wears the likeness of God, or the image and superscription of the evil 
one.”? 

Woman’s Rights. 

We observe in an English paper the female artists have decided on maintain- 
ing their “ rights’’ by opening an exhibition for their exclusive use. We give 
a few remarks it has called forth. ‘‘ Why a society of female artists? In the 
field of art, as in that of poetry, one would think that the two sexes might 
hold their ground on equal terms without any fear of unfair dealing. In all 
ages we find scattered through the annals of art names of female artists, who 
have maintained a respectable rank and stood comparison with the masters 
of theirage. Then why this exclusive exhibition of art—this petticoat republic ? 
And what would the fair members think if, in revenge, the gentlemen were to 
interdict them from their premises? Now, whilst we see no reason to appre- 
hend anything so ungallant as what we have just suggested, we must state 
that we very much question the existence of any necessity for this movement 
of the female artists, and more than doubt its producing any good results to 
themselves or to the arts geverally. However, the ladies must have their own 
way, and will have it in spite of all argument.”? 


Escaped the Sepoys. 

Every female heart must glow with pleasure at hearing that several ladies 
who were at Lucknow during the siege, have arrived in safety at Southampton 
—one with her three children. What heartfelt joy must have been theirs at 
being again united to their relatives. 


A Little Too Solemn. 

The Worcestershire Chronicle gives the following: “In one of our rural 
churches, much frequented by bachelors who wish to be converted into Bene- 
dicts, and spinsters who desire to change single blessedness for holy matrimony, 
a young couple were being joined in the bonds of wedlock, when just as the 
final pledge was about to be exchanged, one of the company smiled and set the 
rest a giggling, whereupon the officiating clergyman laid down his bock, dis- 
robed and left the church, leaving the parties who had so nearly been made 
manand wife no alternative but to go home and console themselves fér their 
Seenveuat over the wedding feast.’”? We guess such clergymen would not 
do here. 

Algerine Women. 

Women of all ranks, when in the public streets of Algiers, steal along like 
ghosts, covered with white calico or muslin from head to foot, and with thick 
white veils across their faces ; but at home their costume is rich and bright- 
colored. We will describe one, An amber-colored silk handkerchief is tied 
round the head, and over it is a band of diamonds, with pendants, and large 
diamond ear-rings. One or two fresh flowers are stuck in on one side of the 
face. Strings of pearls, and of scented beads mixed with pearls, are round the 
neck, and also a long string of large scented beads. Over an embroidered mus- 
lin chemisette is a green satin jacket, embroidered with silver at the seams, 
and with silver buttons. A scarf of silk and gold is loosely wound round the 
waist, below which peeps out an inner dress of white muslin embroidered with 
pink. Loose trousers of blue and gold brocade reach to just below the knee 
where they terminate with a band of gold round the leg. Gold bracelets and 
anklets complete the attire. 

Died of Thin Shoes. 

It is to be lamented that American ladies either cannot or will not see how 
fatally injurious is their habit of walking in such very thin shoes or gaiters, at 
the present season, especially when the weatber is so uncertain. 

We learn from an exchange, that in a New Jersey graveyard there is the 
inscription, ‘‘ Died of Thin Shoes,’’ and we fear such might be the honest and 
veracious epitaph on thousands of tombstones that wear a widely different 
one. Our city ladies are far more careful about the cosiliness and elegance 
than the sense and utility of their apparel, forgetful that by this recklessness 
they barter health—the most precious boon we have—and beauty (for beauty 
is not long the companion of ill-health) for the vain gratification of having 
themselves complimented on the littleness of their feet. 

It is, however, cheering to find that we have a few sensible women left. In- 
stance the following from an exchange : ‘ 

‘* A few weeks since a lady of our village ordered at a shoe store a pair of 
calf boots—‘ just such as the men wear’—to use through the spring weather. 
When reminded by the lady friend with her, that she would make a noise and 
disturb the congregation in entering church with her thick boots, she replied 
she thought it better to make a little noise in entering church than to sit and 
cough throughout the entire service, thereby disturbing the whole assembly.”’ 

We should suggest another method—taking her seat at church previous to 
the commencement of the service. 

Saved from Ruin. 

A few years ago a merchant failed in business. He went home one evening 
in great agitation. 

‘ What is the matter ?’’ asked his wife. 

“Tam ruined—I am beggared—I have lost my all!’’ he exclaimed, pressing 
his hand upon his forehead, as if his brains were in a whirl. 

** All!’ said his wife. ‘‘I am left!” 

‘* All, papa |’? said his little girl, ranning up and putting her arms around 
his neck. ‘‘I’s not lost, papa !’’ repeated little Eddie. 

** And you have God’s promises,’’ ssid grandmother, 

** And you have your health left,” said his wife. 

. : And your two hands to work with, papa,” said his eldest; “and I can 
elp you.”’ 

‘* And your two feet, papa, to carry you about; and your two eyes to see 
with, pana,’’ chimed in another. 

‘*God forgive me !’’ said the poor merchant, bursting into tears. “I have 
not lost my all! What are the few thousands which I called my own, to these 
more precious things which God has left me?’ And he clasped his family to 
his bosom, and kissed his wife and children with a thankful heart, and resolved 
to begin work again with renewed hope. 








AN ESQUIMAUX LEGEND. 

In ages past, according to the Esquimaux, a young chief of their 
tribe, full of talent and genius, climbed, by means of wings, into the 
heavens, and there reached the sun—not by any means then the 
glorious orb of day that now itis. He took fire with him from the 
earth, and this, communicating easily with the peculiar formation of 
the sun, rendered it the brilliant object we see at this day in the 
skies. But this is not all. Their legend goes on to say that, descend- 
ing from the sun, he took with him, on his second departure from 
terra firma, a young Esquimaux, with whom, during his honey-moon, 
he lived in that happiness which usually is supposed to fall to the 
lot of newly-joined couples, whether in the icy north or in the sunny 
south. Quarrels, however, ensued. (Possibly, the lady may have 
wanted to have seen life, and life in the sun, with one man only, 
might not have been so full of fan and delight as she had imagined 
previous to leaving literally the land of her birth.) 

These quarrels grew more frequent and of greater import: and 
one day our lady disappeared, having possessed herself of her com- 
panion’s means of flight, as also some of the fire. She sped through 
the air and alighted on the surface of the moon (had she heard the 
English tale of the Jfan in the Moon?) and forthwith commenced 
a lighting up this orb also. The mildness of the light of the moon, 
compared with that of the sun, is to be attributed, it is apprehended, 
to the small quantity of fire with which she absconded, or to the less 
easy nature of Lady Luna to receive light. No sooner did our Esqui- 
maux from his far-off brighter region descry this lesser light in the 
heavens than he started in full pursuit, sun and all, to capture his 
former sun-mate ; and ever and ever since, has he continued to pur- 
sue his “ woman in the moon”—oftentimes, at eclipse times, coming 
very near, as the Esquimaux say, but, still baffled, he conginues his 
moon chase. 








‘*Wuat is that dog barking at?”’ asked a fep, whose boots were 
more polished than his ideas. ‘‘ Why,’ replied a bystander, ‘ because he 
8@2s another puppy in your boots.’’ 
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INTERVIEW OF HEINRICH WITH HIS SISTER MARGUERITE. 


THE DEAD LADY’S RING. 
(Commenced in our last Number, which can be had from all News- Agents.) 
CHAPTER II.—THE PAVILION BRUTUS. 


Tae Conciergerie! With what frightful associations the very name 
came wafted into the ears of menin the days we speak of, history 
has abundantly set forth in a certain volume, written throughout in 
blood, and, happily, concluded in that of its own chief authors. A 
few days of hopeless despondency, or it might be of feverish gaiety 
—a mock trial, which was only an additional engine of torture—then 
the last glimpse of earth and sky over along vista of unpitying faces 
palled with the show—such were, on the whole, the happiest antici- 
pations which could present themselves to the mind of one immured 
within those dismal walls; for it had,ere now, happened that its 
treacherous gates had been thrown open to the assassin, less merci- 
ful than the executioner, and the unhappy prisoners had crowded to 
the gratings of their windows, not to spy out a means of escape, but 
to observe in what manner Death might most rapidly, and with the 
least possible pain, put an end to their sufferings. Full of these and 
similar gloomy fancies, Heinrich Seeman lay tossing all night upon 
his miserable straw pallet, and it was not till morning that he found 
himself sufficiently composed to reflect upon what had befallen him. 
He had been betrayed, that was clear: An accusation had been 
trumped up against him—nothing was easier than to frame such a 
charge in the good year Two of the new era—with the view of get- 
ting rid of one who might prove an inconvenient witness. That the 
charge proceeded from the unknown murderers who had pressed him 
into their service the night before, there could not be a doubt. But 
his father—what reason could they have had for including him? Was 
it not more likely that the mention of his own name had suggested 
the mise en arrestalion of the latter? Confused with attempting to 
solve these and other mysteries, Heinrich was about to give himself 
up, from sheer exhaustion, to sleep, when his eyes were caught by 
an unusual sight—a precious stone glistening on his little finger. At 
first, in his half-waking state, he tried to account with his recollec- 
tions, and to recall by what means the solitary jewel had escaped the 
fate of his other trinkets, and remained outside that Conciergerie for 
valuable, the Mont de Piété. Then suddenly remembering the means 
by which he had become possessed of it, he sat bolt upright on his 
pallet, and proceeded to examine it more closely by the feeble 
glimpse of daylight, which began to struggle through a grating at 
the foot of his bed. 

It was a gold ring—most probably meant for the middle finger of a 
lady, for it fitted his own little finger to a nicety—mounted with the 
bright yellow stone known as the topaz. On this was engraved the 
figure of a lion, by way of crest, surmouuted by some letters of a 
strange character, resembling Egyptian hieroglyphics. Across the 
stone, and dividing it into two nearly equal portions, lay a thin strip 
or band of gold, of that compass-like shape known in heraldry as the 
“bar sinister.” Ashe was examining it he happened to touch a 
secret spring, and the stone flying open, showed behind it a box or 
locket, containing a tiny gold key. “ At afiy rate,” thought the 
doctor, “here are some data to base an inquiry upon, in case the 
opportunity should ever present itself to me.” As this latter con- 
tingency did not seem, at the moment, a very probable one—to speak 
to the jailer on the subject would have been like speaking to the 
stone walls which he guarded—Heinrich had nothing better for it 
than to close the locket, replace the ring on his finger, and seek ob- 
livion from his present cares in sleep. 

For three days the young doctor remained imprisoned in a solitary 
dungeon, visited only by the jailer aforesaid, and half inclined to 
cheat the sovereign people of their show by a voluntary abstinence 
from the ration of mouldy bread and ditch water which was set be- 
fore him. He knew enough of the prison regulations then in force to 
be aware that accused persons, and even those condemned by the 

ribunal, were for the most part permitted to mix freely together up 
to the last moment, and he could not but consider his separate con- 
finement as due to the same mysterious agency which had brought 
him into his present peril. Still, a superstitious belief in his good 
genius did not desert the unfortunate captive, and it was, perhaps, 
owing to the horoscopes, and the observations drawn from the stars 
in happier days, that he did not at this crisis avail himself of the 
knife, or the other means of self-destruction which did not appear to 
be withheld from him. Onthe fourth day he was startled by the 
entrance into his cell of a government official, who announced to him 
that his trial was removed to Strasburg, whither a vehicle, pro- 
tected by a guard of three soldiers, was in waiting to convey him. 
Here was certainly a new and almost unprecedented feature in his 
case, which set him thinking. 

“ Ma foi, then!” he could not help exclaiming, “‘ they are making 
&@ great man of me, these citizen rulers of ours, to take the trouble of 
keeping my head on my shoulders for a journey of a hundred leagues 
and more. A guard of honor, too! Courage, I shall, at all events, 
make my entry into my native city en prince !” 

“ Que saisje? LIexecute my orders, that is all. It is no doubt 
expected that, confronted with your accomplices in that hotbed of 
counter-revolution, you will be compelled to make more certain 
revelations of the plans of the émigrés, and the movements of the 
enemy on the banks of the Rhine.” 

With a somewhat lighter heart than had throbbed in his bosom 
during the last seventy-two hours, the young doctor stepped into 
the vehicle which was to bear him away. At all events, there were 
some ten days of God’s fair sunlight, of the bracing air, of hill and 
dale and country prospects—to say the least, ten whole days of life, 
with his head still firmly seated on his shoulders—lying before him. 
His companions were three old soldiers, faithful servants of the con- 
vention, and the committee of public safety—honest fellows enough 
apart from their prejudices, and who, viewing him in the light of a 
political convict on his way to a justly-merited punishment, were 
yet inclined to treat him with humane watchfulness. Very often at 
the inns where they stopped on their way, the three guardians and 
their prisoner feasted and drank in a right merry fashion together, 





and Heinrich found the hundred écus, which he kept secreted about 
him, of great service on these occasions. He remarked that one at 
least of the trio always remained sober at a time ; this irksome duty 
being taken turn and turn about, so as not to press too heavily on 
any single individual. There was consequently no opportunity for 
escape. Widely different from this conduct was that of the popula- 
tion which assembled at various places to witness their passage, and 
the prisoner had more than once reason to tremble at the sight of 
the angry visages—not to speak of the blood-stained pikes and rusty 
muskets, which were directed towards him. He wasnotsorry, when, 
on the eighth day of their journey, the distant spire of the cathedral 
rose tapering from the plain ; nor, indeed, is his the only case where 
the scaffold has come to be looked upon as, relatively, not an un- 
comfortable anchoring-place from the Scylla and Charybdis of a 
popular mob, and the stroke of the executioner upon the whole a 
friendly stroke, when compared with the less artistic performance to 
be expected from an unprofessional quarter. 

At Strasburg he was immediately lodged in prison, and in the 
same separate confinement that he had undergone in Paris. His in- 
quiries after his family were attended with no result; the solitary 
jailer with whom he came in contact knowing, or pretending to know 
nothing on the subject. After afew days he was brought to trial 
before the local tribunal, and condemned to death, with a batch of 
twenty fellow-prisoners (the majority of whom had never before set 
eyes on each other) for a common conspiracy against the Republic 
one and indivisible. The affair was managed with such rapidity as 
to cause the doctor to declare, in later days, that if called upon to 
give an account of his own trial, he should find himself limited to a 
description of the chamber, or a short portrait of the personal ap- 
pearance of the judge. A brief paper was read—half a dozen wit- 
nesses deposed to imaginary facts,in an inaudible tone—the remarks 
of the accused were instantly drowned in an indignant uproar from 
the body of the hall—some stereotyped form filled up in a large 
blank book ; whereupon the president adjourned to dinner, and the 
prisoners were informed that their journey to the next world was 
appointed for the following morning at 11 a.m. It was in this man- 
ner that justice was meted out to offenders in the year Two of the 
Republic one and indivisible. 

Although the name of Strasburg yields, in melancholy associa- 
tions, to those of Nantes, Lyons, Marseilles and other towns of the 

Republic, yet it is not to be supposed that the drama of the Revolu- 
tion was acted out there without scenes of blood and cruelty which 
at any other time would have fixed the attention of the world. 
Wherever a city was delivered into the hands of a servant of the 
convention, gloomy fanatic, or monster thirsting for more carnage, 
there were sure to be repeated the same noyades, fusillades and 
massacres, to a greater or less extent, according to the material to 
be worked upon, and, if such an expression may be permitted—ac- 
cording to the “ stage-properties” at the disposal of the tyrant. Two 
such persons, uniting between them both characters, the fanatie St. 
Just and the tiger Lebas, had obtained Strasburg for their share, 
and they boasted that one-third of its inhabitants had been put to 
death by their joint agency. But their foreman in the bloody work 
—the inferior minister and superintendent of their vengeances—was 
a wretch who has somehow escaped the pillory of history, and who 
was named Baudet. 


This patriot united to his other gentlemanly tastes a great love of 
variety, and was often plunged into a state of agreeable embarrass- 
ment, caused by his endeavors to invent some new method for dis- 
posing of his victims. Our hero, even in his seclusion in Paris, knew 
enough of what was passing in all the great cities, not to be surprised 
at any fate which might awaithim. He accordingly learnt with com- 
posure, on the morning after his sentence, that the orders for the 
erection of the guillotine had been countermanded. Some other 
form of death was to be adopted for the conspirators due on that 
day—perhaps a fusillade, possibly a mitraillade with cannon—in 
short, it was not quite certain what citizen Baudet had arranged, 
and, of his great ingenuity, precontrived for the popular relaxations 
of the day. 

“ As well die one way as another,” said the young doctor to him- 
self, philosophically. “In all probability, the first discharge will do 
the business ; if not, the soldiers, who are, after all, not such bad 
fellows, will rush in and finish one promptly with their sabres. At 
least, so I have always read in the accounts of these matters.” He 
could not help, however, shedding many bitter tears at the thought 
of his family, of whom he had been unable, despite all his bribes to 
the jailer, to obtain the slightest information. Possibly, this very 
ignorance in which he was kept was another of Citizen Baudet’s 
ingenious devices ; and if so, it reflected great credit on its inventor. 
The bitterness of death was thereby increased tenfold to the un- 
happy prisoner. In the presence of this absorbing grief, all recol- 
lection of the mysterious scene at which he had assisted in Paris 
some fortnight before faded from his mind. To whom indeed could 
he have revealed what he knew ?—or, in any case, where would be 
the use in proffering evidence which would be treated as the effect 








of delirium, and before the setting of the next sun would be for 
ever buried in the tomb? 

At eleven o’clock in the forenoon he was led out into the courtyard, 
where he found his companions of the day before already assembled. 
To these were soon added a batch of some twenty others, among 
whom were several women. The appearance of these unfortunates 
was pitiable in the extreme: there were faces upon which Queens 
had once looked with favor, now sallowed by long confinement, 
dirty, half-concealed by the long-matted hair, and the beard of a 
week’s growth ; sunken cheeks and blood-shot, staring eyes ; rags 
of what once was finery fluttering upon shrunken limbs ; if they had 
been set upon the stage in the middle of a melodrama the audience 
would, perhaps, have hesitated between a laugh and a shudder. 
Yet the expressions of many among them bore the marks of a noble 
heroism, faithful even to death. Some shouted “ Vive le Roi!” 
others, animated with the same sentiment, waved their hats in the 
air for the last time before submitting to be bound by the soldiery. 
They were tied together in parties of three and four, and marched 
under a strong escort-out of the city gates, and down the great 
southern road leading to Colmar. Chance had given Heinrich for 
his right-hand companion a white-haired man, bowed down by age 
and covered with tatters, but who carried, even in his present guise, 
an air of distinction not to be mistaken. He tottered feebly along, 
partly from infirmity, partly as it seemed from the effects of a wound, 
and some of the more brutal among the soldiers amused themselves 
with pricking him onward with the points of their sabres. Still the 
old French gaiety did not desert him, and he contrived so far to use 
his hands as to fish up from some indescribable corner of his rags 
which might, perhaps, have once represented a pocket, large 
pinches of snuff, from which he appeared to derive a wonderful 
degree of consolation. 

“It is hard, sir,’ said Heinrich, addressing him, “to see an old 
man like you, whom one would wish to picture to oneself sitting in 
his quiet home with his grandchildren at his knee, marched out to 
an ignominous death amidst the brutalities of such wretches as these 
behind us.” 

“ Quite the contrary, my dear young friend. Quite the contrary, 
foi de gentilhomme. It is you who have cause of complaint, as it 
seems to me. What are they filching from me, I should like to 
know? A few years of gout, and querulousness, and second child- 
hood—bah! I forgive the rogues the petty theft. But you, my dear 
sir, they are plundering you of what I no longer have to give them. 
They are robbing you of a whole lifetime. The affair is a serious 
one, I promise you, and in your place I should be inclined to feel 
diablement offended—supposing always it were of the slightest use 
to feel one thing or other about the matter.” 

Notwithstanding his own frightful position, the doctor could not 
help smiling at his companion’s vivacity of manner. “ You appear 
to have received some injury in the leg, sir,” said he, “‘ which renders 
you unable to get on quite as quickly as our friends here would 
desire. I wish I could offer you my arm—but mine, you see, is not 
at this moment absolutely at my disposal.” 

“Thanks, monami. Thanks, all the same for your good intentions 
A wound—yes, I received one at a battle which was fought a great 
many years ago, and which was called Fontenoy. A cannon-ball 
struck me, and now—what was it they used to teach us at school 
about ‘ similia similibus ?’—well, my cure is about to come from the 
same source. My friends!” exclaimed the old man, looking over his 
shoulder, “ you might spare me those hints from the tips of your 
weapons. I used to move faster than I can now, when their points 
were before me, and the enemies of France looked me in the face.” 


A burst of savage laughter greeted the old man’s remark. The 
procession had by this time reached a plain or open field, skirting 
the river. In the centre was a kind of pleasure-house on a large 
scale, surrounded by wooden galleries, whose painted walls and 
numerous windows shone gaily in the morning sun. In the interior 
of this pavilion festivities of some sort appeared to be going on. 
There were glimpses of cooks in white cap and apron, bearing 
steaming dishes before them, and of waiters perspiring to and fro ; 
while a band of musicians, in front of the pilastered doors were 
tuning up their instruments. Disposed around the building, in the 
form of a semi-circle, was a vast crowd, with which the crowd that 
had accompanied them from the prison gates began to mingle. 
When they had arrived within one hundred paces of this pavilion, 
the order was given to halt, and the soldiers who formed their escort 
piled their arms. 

“This place is new to me,” said Heinrich, again addressing his 
companion. “In my boyhood the ruins of an old abbey used to 
stand here—now, they seem to have built a pleasure-house on the 
spot ; no bad change, I dare say, if one could only see it under more 
favorable circumstances. But why do they make us stop here, 
monsieur? Are they going to treat us to a parting bottle, as I have 
read somewhere that the English do to their condemned criminals 
on their road to the place they call Tyburn?” 

“ Mon camarade,” replied the old man, with a shrug of the 
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MITRAILLADE OF THE CONDEMNED BEFORE THE PAVILION BRUTUS. 
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shoulders, “it seems to me that you have much to learn, though 
your time, indeed, is not very long to learn it in. This is the 
‘ Pavilion Brutus,’ the new pleasure garden specially constructed for 
the delectation of the citizen Strasbourgeois, on the plan of Ranelagh, 
in the country you have just named. Permit me to observe, by the 
way, that I infinitely prefer Ranelagh ; though, as you truly remark, 
this spot does not present itself to us under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. Here, besides variegated lamps and fireworks, it is 
true that there are other amusements, such, for instance, as a partie 
of ninepins among the artillery, with so many aristocrats upon the 
board, to play at; or a swimming match between ex-nobles in the 
river yonder. Some of these I expect you will shortly assist at. 
Friend Baudet—the villain, he was my brother’s intendant, and 
robbed him ; but I forgive him that and all the rest—friend Baudet 
never misses these fraternal sports. He is in there, breakfasting, at 
this moment, with a party of Jacobin deputies and their mistresses— 
canaille! You will see them all in a moment—there, if my eyes do 
not deceive me, they are stepping out on the balcony! Courage! 
The sport is about to begin.” 

Following the direction of the speaker’s eye, Heinrich Seeman’s 
glance rested upon a short, squat, ungainly figure, closely muffled 
up in a horseman’s cloak, which emerged at that moment upon the 
outer gallery running round the pavilion. Cries of “ Vive Baudet!” 
rose from the mob below, like the shouts from a Roman amphi- 
theatre at the sight of the hungry lion bounding into the arena. He 
was accompanied by a party of some half dozen men, and as many 
women. Some of the men carried napkins in their hands, others 
bottles and glasses; and the bare head of one who tottered un- 
steadily forward was crowned with a chaplet of artificial flowers. 
They had evidently just risen from table, after a debauch within 
doors. The women, notwithstanding the earliness of the hour and 
rigor of the season, wore low dresses and bare arms, and the paint 
on their cheeks could be distinctly seen even at the distance at 
which the prisoners stood. The doctor was scarcely surprised to 
see the majority of these women seat themselves with merry ges- 
tures and ringing laugh, just for all the world as though they had 
been placed before the drop-scene of a theatre about to rise upon a 
comedy of Beaumarchais. One or two, indeed, betrayed marks of 
agitation—a slight symptom of humanity peering out from the 
depths of their hideous natures, as a forget-me-not will sometimes 
show its head between the sterile rocks in a mountain ravine. But 
there was one who made her 
appearance last of all the 
party, upon whom his eye 
now particularly rested. She 
was of a graceful figure, and 
as far as could be judged at 
that distance, very young and 
handsome, so that Heinrich 
expected that signs of trepi- 
dation would be more 
strongly marked upon her 
movements than on those of 
her more hardened com- 
panions. To his disgust, she 
walked boldly forward, till 
reaching the side of Baudet, 
she linked one arm in his, 
then with the other leaning 
on the balustrade, her chin 
on her hand, she scanned 
with the most perfect com- 
posure the scene below. He 
fancied that her figure was 
not wholly unknown to him, 
but in the confusion of his 
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2, 
after the example of his friend Carrier. That would be the place 
from which to witness the sport !—a moveable point of view floating 
in and out, so that he might enjoy the agonies of his drowning 
enemies in all directions. But you see it would not do here. The 
Rhine is not quite so convenient for that kind of sport as the Loire ; 
and the Austrian bullets might be playing at ninepins with the 
spectators, ma foi !” 

“Who is that young woman—girlI should rather say,” asked 
Heinrich, “‘ whom you describe as the wretch’s mistress ?—so young, 
and yet so utterly debased! Observe the cool way in which she 
looks up in Jis face, without taking her hand from her chin—now 
pointing before her—I suppose at some of the preparations which 
are being made for our massacre.” 

The old man shrugged his shoulders, and applied himself again to 
his snuff, making a motion as if to brush away the fallen grains from 
the spot once occupied no doubt by his shirt-frill. “In times like 
these, my friend, there are no yeung people. All the heads that 
yet remain standing are old heads on young shoulders—of that be 
sure. The woman whom you see there is named—well, her name I 
forget—but she has been Baudet’s mistress for the last three weeks 
or so. She has been promoted to the place of a former mistress, 
whose belle téte had so far lost its charms that it was thought pru- 
dent to deprive her of it altogether. How long this one may last, 
Heaven knows—perhaps as long as Citizen Baudet himself—no eter- 
nity, take my word for it. She isa great favorite with the sans- 
culottes. They say she is a perfect hyena, attending regularly at all 
the executions and horrors! Bah! women were always so—running 
perpetually into extremes. But see, friend, I do not think we have 
time for further conversation ; and if you feel inelined to offer up a 
prayer——” 

The first batch of twenty prisoners, who had preceded them on 
their route, were now marched up close to the pavilion. They were 
made to remain there for some minutes, exposed to the insults of 
the populace, and to the observations of the party in the gallery, 
who signalled to each other’s attention in a loud tone any particu- 
larly noteworthy person, or private enemy. The inspection com- 
pleted, they were removed, at a sign from Baudet, to an open space 
beyond the right wing of the building; the mob making way for 
them, with ironical gestures, as they passed. At one end of this 
open space were three pieces of artillery loaded wiih grape: on 
either side a double row of soldiers, with fixed bayonets, formed an 
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mind he could not recall 
where he had seen her, or, as 
was more probable, some one 
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respectable Baudet would 
like to cruise about on the 
Rhine, with his new mistress 
yonder, in a painted galley, 
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OF HAMILTON, CANADA WEST.—SEE PAGE 358. 


: impassable barrier both to the wretched prisoners in the middle, and 
to the mob, who pressed up to the military, looking on tiptoe over 
their shoulders, and peering between them, so as to get as near as 
possible to the show. The fourth side of the square was bounded 
by the river. The artillerymen with lighted matches, looked to the 
gallery of the pavilion, apparently waiting for another signal. It 
was given by Baudet’s mistress, her chin still resting on her hand, 
waving carelessly her pocket-handkerchief! What followed, the 
doctor, in relating his adventures years after, affirmed that he could 
not describe any more than his trial. He said that he had closed 
his eyes at that moment; and he added, with perfect truth, that an 
exact account of what took place might be read in a hundred books, 
containing the narratives of the fusillades, and other horrors, pecu- 
liar to that holiday-time of hell unchained upon earth. There was a 
loud report, like thunder, the distant echoes of which seemed to 
confound themselves in a sound of low groans, breaking out here 
and there into a sharp shrill cry—then there were mixed shrieks 
and imprecations, as of the soldiers rushing in to finish the wounded 
—next a dead silence, as of an audience at a play, at a point of 
intense and soul-absorbing interest. Last of all,a great shout of 
applause, with which the same audience might be supposed to re- 
lieve their pent-up feelings. It seemed. like a play, at the time, he 
said—a play seen ina dream. His ideas became confused ; his other 
sensations swallowed up in one overpowering sensation of faintness, 
so that he was scarcely conscious of moving forward, in obedience 
to a summons, or of standing under the pavilion, when the turn had 
arrived for the remaining batch of twenty, to which he belonged, to 
meet their fate. 

In this half-dreamy, half-delirious state, he was wholly unable to 
distinguish between realities and the images of his fancy, so as to 
make sure whether what seemed to pass around him were true, or 
merely the creation of his own brain. The past and the present 
mingled together curiously in this kind of waking nightmare. He 
was sailing on the river in an open boat with his father and his sister 
Marguerite—of that he was sure! Suddenly, it appeared to him 
that a great storm arose, which upset the boat and submerged them 
all three—and he alone was swimming on the surface, but with his 
arms strangely cramped, as though they had been tied to his sides. 
As he reached the shore, which he did with great difficulty, a vast 
crowd surrounded him, vociferating at the tops of their voices, “ A 
doctor! Send for a doctor!” “I tell you, here is a doctor,” ex- 
claimed some one near him ; 
“avery skilful one, too, who, 
if you will suffer him to be 
unbound for five minutes, 
will do the job in a trice.” 
He turned to see who the 
speaker was and recognised 
one of the trio of soldiers who 
had accompanied ‘him from 
Paris to Strasburg. At the 
sgme time, he felt that the 
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Lose cramp in his limbs had passed 
; SH away; and he followed the 
3 Co ‘4 speaker mechanically in the 


direction of a pavilion, or 
pleasure-house, which he now 
perceived to lie straight be- 
fore him. They threaded 
together several long pas- 
sages, passing, on their way, 
a number of people, gesticu- 
lating and running to and fro, 
till they stood in front of a 
door guarded by a short man 
in a horseman’s cloak. The 
man said something to him 
in a low voice which he did 
not understand, then throw- 
ing open the door, pointed to 
a red curtain, which he bade 
him draw aside. Tearing 
down the curtain, he found 
himself standing in front of 
a couch, upon which reclined 
the body of a woman. The 
remains of rich auburn hair 
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encircled the face like a golden frame, and here and there were 
little specks of blood standing out, to his eyes, like so many 
ornaments. The head was severed from the shoulders—he was 
looking at a corpse! He was still staring vacantly at it, with a 
vague notion of having met with some similar experience in a former 
life, when, to his horror, the woman rose and laid her hand on his 
shoulder! Then, by one of those kaleidoscopic turns common to 
dreams, it seemed to him that the face had passed into that of his 
sister Marguerite, and he spoke to her without the least surprise or 
emotion. 

“So you are saved then, dearest sister!” he exclaimed. ‘The 
storm did not carry you to the bottom. But now, I think of it, our 
father-—_” 

“ Alas! Heinrich, your mind is wandering!” As she said this, she 
stretched out her hand and drew the hair off his forehead, gazing 
into his eyes with an affrighted, agonized look, which puzzled him. 

“ Wandering? What do you mean? What are those tears for, I 
should like to know ?” 

“ Heinrich, kiss me.” 

She said this very quietly. He leaned forward and kissed her. As 
he did this, a certain something, perhaps the deadly coldness of the 
cheek which his lips touched, or it might be a sense of reality in the 
act, which had not seemed to attach itself to the rest of the scene, 
roused him to a state of half-consciousness. He was in a strange 
room, and his sister Marguerite, and no other, was sitting up in her 
bed, beside him. 

At first he thonght himself in the other world, which he remem- 
bered in his youth to have heard the priests speak of. Just then 
the report of cannon outside reached his ear, and still farther aroused 
him. It seemed as though his consciousness were coming back to 
him by a series of distinct impulses, as the embers of a fire are raised 
into a flame by the successive strokes of the bellows. 

“ T see it all now,” he cried, “ 1 remember—I remember well enough! 
but why did they unbind me and bring me here! And you, Mar- 
guerite—how came you here? I didnot see you among the prisoners 
outside. I had hoped——” 

At this moment, his eyés, which had been fixed upon her face, 
wandered downward to her dress. He saw with surprise that she was 
in a ball toilette and that her neck and arms were bare: he did not 
remember to have ever seen her so before. Then it flashed upon 
him all at once that hers was the figure which he had noticed on the 
balcony, leaning on the balustrade with so much unconcern, waving 
the fatal pocket-handkerchief! His sister was Baudet’s mistress! 
At another time the shock of such a discovery would most probably 
have deprived him of utterance ; but now, the exhausting emotions 
which he had gone through, seemed to have taken from him the 
faculty of surprise at anything which might happen. “ Marguerite,” 
he said, “ only tell me what has become of our father and that Lisette 
is not—with you—and then let me go out and meet my fate. I had 
hoped—yes I had hoped that you were dead !” 

She laid her hand on his arm, for he was preparing to go. “ Hein- 
rich,” she said, quietly, “ Heinrich, this is a terrible meeting for both 
of us. I know very well what you would say—I know the expressions 
that are forming on your lips—as well leave them unsaid now. You 
have not time to give utterance to them, my brother. The moments 
pass quickly ; at any instant we may be interrupted. Listen. I have 
simulated a terrible fit as a means of having you near me for a few 
minutes—some faithful friends have helped me in my design. Never 
mind how it has been done, but here you are alone with me, and he 
—I will not name him—is keeping watch outside yender door. He 
will not come in till he is summoned by the woman whom he sup- 
poses with me. He cannot bear to see me with my features distorted 
by pain, for I have fits now, at times, since—listen more attentively, 
Heinrich! Ah! itis on me that your thoughts are still wandering. 
You long to call me miserable, degraded, a monster, to curse me. 
: Malheureux, before one of these epithets has left your lips, the 

opportunity for your escape may have passed away for ever!” 

As he made no reply, she rose completely, and sitting down beside 
him on the couch took his hand in her own. “ My brother, unless I 
say afew words to you about myself,I see there will be no such 
thing as rousing you to act on your own behalf. They must be very 
brief. Let me tell you then that when I first joined this monster, it 
was on the condition that the lives of our fatlier and sister were to 
be spared. Alas, that I could be so credulous! Heinrich, Heinrich, 
instead of giving yourself up to your grief, remember that you, the 
last of the family, must be spared, to obtain the church’s prayers for 
their souls. Yes, I see what that look means. Lisette, at any rate, 
has escaped my fate. Never mind that now; suffice it that I have 
remained where I am partly for vengeance, partly from a presentiment 
that I should one day have the opportunity of saving you. Such an 
opportunity has actually occurred. When I saw your name among 
the list of condemned for to-day, I obtained, by my influence, that 
the execution should be at this place. And now, look here.” She 
glided noiselessly to a cupboard, and drew from it the complete 
dress of arepublican guard—sword, belt, cartouche-box—nothing 
was wanting. “Change your clothes for these—not an instant is to 
be lost! Then out of the window here ; the fall is only a few feet 
into the courtyard below. There is not asoul there at this moment ; 
every one is at the front of the building where the fusillades are 
taking place. Walk boldly out by the back entrance to the pavilion, 
with this written order in your hand. It is signed by St. Just him- 
self. Ihave contrived to get possession of it. Recollect, it is an 
order which you are carrying to the officer at the Fort du Peuple ; 
you remember the fort, half a mile down the river. You are listen- 
ing—you understand me, Heinrich? When you have reached the 
Poplar Avenue run for your life. You know the river lies straight 
before you. There will be no one there to prevent your swimming 
across on such a day as this. All the sansculottes are assembled 
here. If you perish in the stream, why better—For heaven's sake, 
Heinrich, quicker! quicker! as you value the last hope that remains 
to you,to me. If Antonie, who is supposed to be with me, should 
only return—and she dare not leave us much longer alone. Here, 
the belt, the hat. Try and look the soldier as much as you can—ah ! 
the password in case you are challenged ‘ Mort aux Tarquins’—for 
God’s sake bearit in mind. Heaven be with you, my poor brother !” 

These instructions were given in a low, quick whisper. Heinrich 
was all the time mechanically hurrying on the costume prepared for 
him, or rather was pushed into each article of dress by the feverish 
hands of his sister. It seemed buta moment, and he stood, awkward 
and stiff, in the uniform of a republican guard. His sword jingled 
against his cartouche box, in unison with the trembling of his limbs. 
The instinct of life had not deserted him. But he stood there, mo- 
tionless—his mind not yet quite recovered from the shocks it had 
undergone—unable to act on any impulse of his own, and seeming to 
wait for some fresh order from his sister. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Heinrich!” she whispered—“ Mon Dieu! 
and there is, already, a noise at the door! They may come in at 
any moment. Here, through the window; it is only a drop of a few 
feet to the ground. You want time, not only to get out of the build- 
ing, but to be fairly out of reach. So, one kiss before you go.” 

She almost dragged him to the window, and pointed imploringly 
to the courtyard below. Suddenly a new idea darted through his 
disordered mind, and again, to her despair, he stood still. 

“ Marguerite, Marguerite! when my flight is discovered what will 
happen to you ?” 

“ Nothing that would not equally happen if you remained here, to 
be mowed down by the cannon to-day. Nothing that you can pre- 
vent. They can only kill me, Heinrich! It must come, sooner or 
later, and it will not come the quicker on account of your flight. He 
will pardon me that, for he is not tired of me yet. But you once 
safe, and I need no pardon—my work upon earth is accomplished. 
One, at least, of the family will have been saved by my sacrifice. 
My brother, if I have erred, you know the motive. You will pray 
for me in happier days, will you not? And now, for the love of 
heaven——” 

Her words seemed to breathe fresh life into him. 


He pressed her 








to his heart; her golden hair loosening itself from the knot which 
held it behind, and falling across his shoulders. Then, hurrying to 
the window, he let himself down into the courtyard. 

The cold air outside still further revived him. Passing through the 
gateway he lighted upon a party of soldiers who were drinking on 
the sly, the rest of their comrades being at the front of the building, 
where the execution was taking place. These men, luckily, did not 
belong to the regimént to which the number on his collar referred 
him, and, after a stare, they suffered him to pass on unquestioned. 

In a short time he had gained the Poplar Avenue, leading straight 
to the river, and shut out from the view of the pavilion by a high 
bank on either side. Looking back to make sure that no one was in 
sight, he quickened his pace to a run, and soon the broad waters of 
the Rhine rolled at his feet. He breathed more freely. Although to 
traverse the rapid current would be, even to the strongest swimmer, 
a feat of great peril, still the danger to be incurred was preferable to 
the horrible certainties which he had left behind him ; and there was 
something not absolutely distressing to him in the idea of perishing 
in the embrace of that mighty river, which is cherished almost like 
a tutelary genius by those who have been born within sound of its 
flow, and whose childish sports have been mirrored on the surface of 
“ Father Rhine.” 

He had taken off his coat and thrown his sword on the grass, when 
the sound of several voices reached his ears, and immediately after- 
wards a party of some half-dozen villagers descended the embank- 
ment on the side of the pavilion, and made their way towards him. 
Doubtless they were returning from witnessing the show. Heinrich 
trembled with apprehension, as one of the party,a tall virago of 
about thirty, accosted him with a rude laugh. 

“ Bathing, citizen soldier, and at this time of the year! Mille ton- 
nerres, but you are a bold man.” 

“JJ was carrying a letter from my colonel to the Fort du Peuple,” 
murmured Heinrich, quite taken aback by this interruption. 

“What; leaning over the river with your coat off? You suppose, 
then, the fort to lie on the opposite side of the Rhine, in the Austrian 
quarters ?” 

“TI was washing my clothes in the stream,” faltered the unhappy 
fugitive, not knowing what to say. 

“Your spick and span new clothes, which you don’t appear to 
have ever put on before to-day? Aha! I have you now. I recol- 
lect,” cried the woman; who had been scanning him closely. ‘“ Yes 
—on the bane des accusés, in the affair Lambinet, the day before 
yesterday ; that is where I have seen that imposing face of yours, 
citizen. Karl, Etienne, this isan escaped royalist, preparing to make 
his way to the enemy’s camp !” 

In a trice he felt himself pinioned by more than one pair of stalwart 
arms. Resistance would have been out of the question, even if time 
had been given him to entertain the bare idea. Helpless, listless, 
the bitterness of death tenfold increased to him by the momentary 
glimpse of safety which had flashed before his eyes, Heinrich Seeman 
suffered himself to be led back in the direction of the pavilion, 
amidst the shouts and cries of his captors. The fury who had been 
the means of his capture, and who appeared to exercise a strong 
influence over her comrades, walked in front, waving his own sword, 
which she had just picked up, and singing the Marscillaise ; and 
every now and then she turned round to feast her eyes upon him, like 
a tigress glaring at her prey. 

He knew well that no prayers or entreaties on his part would have 
the least effect on the rough natures around him. So he summoned 
his philosophy to his aid and held his tongue. But once, when the 
virago approached very near him, and looked with a particularly 
insulting expression into his face, he could not help bursting out into 
a terrible imprecation—* May all the fiends of hell take possession 
of you, to your dying day, you she-wolf,” he cried. ‘ May the God 
whom you deny curse you—he will curse you—to your latest hour, 
for betraying innocent blood!” 

In delivering this tirade, which he regretted the moment it had left 
his lips—he had advanced his right hand, and laid it on the woman’s 
arm. He could not help noticing that a singular change came over 
her expression, and a flush, as of strong emotion, dyed itself into her 
cheeks. She trembled—turned red and white by turns—then looked 
at him for a moment, fixedly. 

“Stop !” she exclaimed to the peasants who had charge of him, 
“T must examine this man’s hand.” 

“What! at your old gipsy tricks again, la souriciére!” cried a 
pale Albino-looking lad, who held Heinrich tightly by the left arm. 
“ We don’t want any fortunes told here—we can tell his fortune as 
well as you can, with all your bottles, and wax figures, and magic 
circles ; see here’—he made a motion with his forefinger across the 
back of his neck, to imitate the action of the guillotine. 

She paid not the slightest attention to this remark, but employed 
herself the whole time in looking closely at the prisoner’s hand which 
she held in hers. He thought of the hand which he had scrutinized 
in the same curious fashion some days before, and how soon his own 
would be cold and white and heavy as that was. He remarked as 
singular that she scarcely as much as glanced at the palm, all her 
interest seeming to be concentrated on his little finger, on which he 
still wore the topaz ring. Notwithstanding several small devices on 
her part to hide this circumstance, he felt that he could not be mis- 
taken, and that it was the ring which, catching her eye for the first 
time as he advanced his arm, had, for some mysterious reason, 
rivetted her attention. 

“ You must let this man go!” she cried, with an air of command. 
“T was mistaken in him. He is a true and good patriot ; I read it in 
the lines of his hand.” 

“ Mistaken!” exclaimed one of the peasants, “that is a good one, 
la souriciére ; as if I was not in court with you, and can swear to his 
face as I can to that of my cow Christine.” 

“ Ah, you dare to contradict me, Karl!” It was astonishing with 
what energy she spoke, and how earnest she appeared to be on be- 
half of one whom a moment before she had been leading to death. 
“ And you do not fearmy vengeance? Who restored to you Christine 
when she was enchanted by the gnomes? Who saved you, yourself, 
Karl, from the evil eye? Etienne, Baptiste, as you value your next 
vintage—as you do not wish to die, lingering and transfixed by tlie 
magic arrow—obey me! This man is my master. From him I hold 
all that I know. He has assumed his present form to try me. For 
a moment the fairies blinded me, but on touching his hand I have 
regained my sight. At his bidding the waters of the river leave 
their bed—sweep over your vineyards—tear down your frail houses 
—engulph flocks and herds in theirstream. Tremble at his vengeance. 
This is he of whom I have spoken to you—the Sorcerer Leloup !” 

She foamed at the mouth as she shrieked out rather than spoke 
these words. Heinrich knew enough of the abject superstition of the 
Rhenish peasantry—indeed we have seen that he was by no means 
free from it himself—not to be surprised that the gipsy’s speech 
should produce a strong effect upon her rude hearers. But he was 
not prepared for the effect which actually took place. They shud- 
dered, the boldest among them turned pale, and he felt the arms 
which still held his own relaxing their grasp tremulously, and then 
quite withdrawn, as if paralyzed. 

She saw her advantage, and was quick as lightning to profit by it. 
* Hasten,” she cried to the prisoner. ‘“ Hasten back to the rivi 


your element, and appease the wrath of Undine, your sister, lest sLe 


revenge herself upon us for the insult offered you!” 


Heiurich did not need a second invitation, but set off at that rate | 


which is perhaps never attained but by those rare performers who 
have had occasion to run for their lives. He plunged into the river, 
and dashed out five or six vigorous strokes in succession, then paused 
to take breath a moment, and look back. He saw that the village 

recovered from their first stupor, were in full chase; in fact, the 
gipsy’s statement had been too monstrous, even for their gross 
understandings. But it had served its turn; the rapidity of the 
stream had, before many seconds, carried him out of reach of their 
pursuit. In an inconceivably short time, he had floated down at 
least half a mile, still bending with his failing forces towards the 


German shore. He could observe people on the French side watch- 
ing him, and he feared, far more than perishing in the stream, that 
some one would put offin a boat and recapture him. Luckily for 
poor Heinrich, there were two sides to this question as well as to the 
river ; and just as his little remaining strength showed him that there 
were some half dozen more strokes between himself and eternity, he 
perceived, to his joy, a little bark putting out towards him from the 
suburbs of Kehl. Before long he was safely seated between a 
Prussian corporal and two fishermen, recruited by a draught of 
+ brandy, and perfectly regardless of the random shots which plashed 
into the water round them from the Fort du Peuple. He sunk on his 
knees as they touched the opposite shore in deep thankfulness to 
that Eternal Being, among whose acknowledged subjects he now 
found himself. Then he thought of his “ Genius” which had not 
deserted him ; and last of all, after a sigh devoted to his family and 
poor Marguerite, he could not help glaneing curiously at his little 
finger, on which still glittered the topazring. “It must bea talisman,” 
he said to himself, “ a talisman, with which, whatever be my condi- 
tion, I swear from this day forth never to part!” 
(To be continued.) 








CATARACT ENGINE CO. NO. II., OF HAMILTON, 
CANADA WEST. 


TuHIs company was organized about the beginning of the year 
1849. Temperance, rather a novel feature for a fire company, 
was established as one of the chief features of its constitution. 
The machine then in the possession of the company was built by 
Mr. Hammerman, of Boston, and proved, in connection with 
many others, the superiority of this gentleman’s work over all 
others in point of durability. The success attending the company 
was at first varied, as is the case with all organizations of this 
kind, and many were the conflicts in which they were called 
upon to engage with the devouring element during a period of 
nearly eight years. As the city of Hamilton grew, however, the 
increasing necessity for more powerful apparatus was made mani- 
fest. No, 2 caught the infection and resolved upon a remedy. 
A project was set on foot for the purchase of a new machine; 
| specifications, plans, &c., were obtained from different builders, 
| but Mr. William Perry, of Montreal, was finally selected as the 
fortunate individual to receive their order, and at a cost of 
| fourteen hundred dollars he manufactured the beautiful machine 
which is the subject of the accompanying sketch. Her dimen- 
sions are as follows: diameter of cylinder, seven inches; length 
| of stroke, sixteen inches; with two opening and folding brakes, 
| She is painted green and gold, with a splendid view of Niagara 
| Falls on her side, and ornamented with a handsome arch encir- 
cling the air-chambr. uron which is inscribed the word * Cata- 
| Tact.” At az - was sucked through eighteen feet 
| of hose and tituvu 2 :. » of one hundred ana ninety feet 
| out of an inch :ozzle. A distance of one hundred aud sixty-five 
feet was also cbtained from two streams, under great disadvan- 
| tages, prominent among which may be mentioned the fact that 
| the leading hose used was only two and a |alf inches in diameter, 
whereas her openings are three and a half, false couplings being 
used for the purpose. 

She is warranted for one stream, one-inch nozzle, one hundred 
and seventy feet ; but those competent to judge predict that two 
hundred feet will be exceeded aftera few months’ use. Distance, 
however, must not be regarded as her best feature, quantity being 
the great object aimed at. Her capacity is about seven hundred 

| gallons per minute. The company stand upon a perfectly inde- 
| pendent basis, owning the apparatus, which has been purchased 
| by the voluntary subscriptions of the citizens, and presented to 
| the compsny. 
The officers may be seen standing immediately around the 
machine. ‘The figure in the foreground, leaning upon the brake, 
is Mr. A. J. Campbell, who has been for the past two years, and 
| is now, the foreman of the company. This gentleman was the 
| chief mover in obtaining the means wherewith to purchase the 
new machine; and as a fireman he stands A No.1. The figure 
| to his right is Mr. B. J. Harte, First Assistant Engineer of the 
| Department, and an old New York fireman, having formerly ran 
with No, 41 of that city. Without particularizing further, we 
would merely state that the company numbers one hundred fine, 
athletic, young men, many of whom have received their training 
in Philadelphia and New York, and whenever duty calls the 
boys of No, 2 are always on hand. 











THE GLASS ENGINE. 


Tur Bohemian Glass-blowers, who have been on a tour of exhi- 
bition thiough the country, have now for public inspection a 
beautiful steam-engine, manufactured by themselves, and made 
entirely of glass. This is certainly one of the mechanical curi- 
osities of the age. One can scarcely realize the fact of a glass 
steam-engine, perfect in all its parts and working under a pres- 
sure of thirty inches of steam. Yet such 1s the fact, as daily 
witnessed at the exhibition of the Bohemian Glass-blowers. We 
subjoin a description of the Low-pressure Marine Steam-engine 
represented in our drawing, made entirely of glass by the Bro- 
thers Woodroffe, of the Bohemian troupe. 

Diwenstons—Diameter of wheels, 22 inches; length of stroke, 
6; diameter of cylinder, 2; length of shaft, 15; length of bed 
plate, 26; height of beam from bed plate, 27; extreme length, 
including boiler, 46 ; length of boiler, 17; diameter, 54; heating 
surface, square inches, 64. 

The boiler is of glass, and is of a cylindrical form without flues ; 
will sustain a ‘pressure of thirty inches of steam, and being per- 
fectly transparent, the action of the water under different pressure 
can be seen, and useful hints, in regard to the construction o 
boilers to prevent explosions, obtained. - 

The pressure of steam used on running the engine during the 
exhibition is about eight inches vacuum ; three pounds giving. a 
pressure of seven pounds; the engine making thirty revolutious 
per minute. Every part being perfectly transparent the whole 
process of the géneration and application of the steam, to its 
admission into the condenser, as well as the action of the valves, 
can be seen and understood. The condenser is situated immedi- 
ately under the cylinder and plainly visible, as well as the pumps 
which condense the steam, draws the water from condenser, and 
supplies the boiler. The engine is furnished with steam guage, 
safety valve, whistle and bell, all of which are made of glass, as 
well as reverse gear, starting bar, &c. The wheels and gallows 
frame, beam and some other parts, are made of fancy cosored 
glass; in operation it presents a singular and beautiful appear- 
ance, and has been pronounced by all scientific men who have 
| seen it, as wellas engineers and mechanics, one of the gieatest 
specimens of mechanical ingenuity ever exhibited. 

As a means of instruction, it cannot be equalled. A person 
an ecquire every information in regard to steam and its applica- 
‘ion by examining this transparent engine. 





The Lilles. 

A traveller in Palestine says: ‘‘ Not far from the probable site 
here the Sermon on the Mount was delivered, our guide plucked 
| two flowers, supposed to be of that species to which our Lord alluded 
when he said ‘ Consider the lilies of the field.’ The calyx of this 
giant lily resembled crimson velvet, and the gorgeous flower was 0% 
white and lilac, and truly no earthly monarch could have been 
‘ arrayed’ more gloriously than one of these,” 
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CHARITY- 
When you meet with one suspected 
Of some secret deed of shame, 
And for this by all rejected 
As a@ thing of evil fame; 
Guard thine every look and action, 
Speak no word of heartless blame, 
For the slanderer’s vile detraction 
Yet may soil thy goodly name. 


When you meet with one pursuing 
Ways the lost have entered in, 
Working out his own undoing, 
With his recklessness and sin; 
Think, if placed im his condition, 
Would a kind word be in vain? 
Or a look of cold suspicion 
Win thee back to truth again? 


There are spots that bear no flowers, 
Not because the scil is bad, 

But the summer’s genial showers 
Never make their bosoms glad; 

Better have an act that’s kindly, 
Treated sometimes with disdain, 

Than by judgitg others blindly, 
Doom the innocent to pain. 








THE SWILL MILK TRADE OF NEW YORK 
AND BROOKLYN. 


For the midnight assassin we have the rope and the gallows; 
for the robber the penitentiary; but for those who murder our 
children by the thousands we have neither reprobation nor punish- 
ment. They are not penal villains, but licensed traders, and 
though their traffic is literaily in human life the Government 
seems powerless or unwilling to interfere. It has become a by- 
word among the great rogues of the country that conviction is 
impossible where the culprit has wealth, and the existence of so 
high a misdemeanor in our midst as the vending of that liquid 
poison, swill milk, is another damning fact in support of the pre- 
vailing belief of the nullity of our laws, or the criminal inertness 
of our constituted authorities for protectimg the rights of the citi- 
zens. If itis deemed necessary that the dispensers of narcotic 
drugs should distinctly mark upon them ‘ poison,” how much 
more necessary, nay itmperative, is it that every swill milk can 
should be branded in its front with the word “ poison” in charac- 
ters of fire! ‘The evil is not of recent date, neither is the honor 
of its conception due to America; but so far we can claim, that 
in the gigantic scheme for the legal destruction of human life we 
have outstripped all competitors, and the New York and Brook- 
lyn milkman siands forth as the great modern Herod, tae whole- 
sale slaughterer of the innocents ! 

This nefarious swill milk busineas once took root in Germany, 
and it flourished with other festering sores upon the body corpo- 
rate while the authorities looked calmly on, but the inhabitants 
of one town near Elberfeld, on the Rhine, in 1848, took the 
matter in hand, judged the facts, and administered the chastise- 
ment; they destroyed the establishment by fire, and drove out the 
owners from among them. ‘This fact will show how vast these 
philosophical Germans deemed the evil to be, and how terribly 
this law-abiding people punished the miscreants who deliberately 
trafficked in the lives of their fellow-beings, and grew fat and 
purse-proud upon the wages of death. 

During tife last few years we have once and again been thrown 
into an ecstacy of horror and astonishment by the detailed crimes 
of some monster who has been detected in removing to a better 
world some few individuals by the means of some subtle poison. 
A shout of execration has gone up from every Christian nation 
when the terrible revelations were made known, but the tens 
of thousands of milk murdeis that creep into our lists of mor- 
tality under the heads of marasmus and cholera infantum are 
passed over in silence, and the swill poison venders of New 
York and Brooklyn, like their German compeers, grow fat and 
purse-proud ; but unlike them go unscathed of justice, and walk 
erect among the survivors of their yearly massacres. 

The attention ef the community has been called from time to 
time to the subject of distillery milk. It has been brought before 
the public with vigor; it has been treated with earnest sincerity ; 
but for want of sustained and combined efforts the agitation has 
been allcwed to subside just as public attention is about to con- 
centrate upon the active consideration of the matter. There are 
many reasons assigned for these unhappy failures, but there are 
only two which we think worthy of notice, and these tell the 
whole tale: First, the moneyed opposition of those so summarily 
arraigned at the bar of public opinion—the golden reason which 
convinces the judge on his bench and the editor in his sanctorum ; 
and second, the want of means and influence of the hearty 
workers in a good cause, who are necessarily unable to keep the 
subject betore the public. 

The circumstances are now changed. We will supply the 
means and the organ to work out the salvation of our city by 
banishing the distillery milk manufactories from our homes and 
surroundings, and perchance from off the face of the land. 

During the last year, 1857, a committee of eleven was appointed 
by the Common Council of Brooklyn to report upon the subject 
of cow-stables, on the petition of John T. Hildreth and others. ‘The 
various facts elicited by this committee were published in a 
pamphlet, and present an amount of damning evidence sufficient 
to crush any enterprise, however well backed up by ample means 
and screened and fostered by corrupt authorities. From this 
pamphlet, which we have in our possession, we shall have occa- 
sion to draw largely, as the facts which it contains, like those we 
have ourselves obtained, have been wrung from unwilling 
witnesses, who knew that every answer they made was additional 
fatal evidence against themselves and their nefarious practices. 

Our Visit to Hasted’s Distillery. 

As soon as we determined to thoroughly sift this matter, we paid 
a visit to Husted’s distillery, situated on Skillman st. and Frank- 
lin ave., Brooklyn. The approach to it is through a collection of 
miserable hovels, containing, apparently, the offscourings and 
dregs of the foreign population, with here and there a fair-sized 
mansion inhabited by respectable Americans, who groan in spirit 
over their pestiferous surroundings. When we find ours lves in 
a strange neighborhood we generally inquire of the residents for 
the place we want, but on this occasion we had no need of this 
precaution, for we had only to “ follow our nose’—to use an old 
proverb—and we arrived at the Vesuvius which belched forth the 
intolerable and stinking stench. The sight which grected our 
eyes was detestable to our vision as was the palpable stench to our 
nostrils. The distillery buildinys of Husted and Wilson, which 
are represented in our engraving on page 368, are wretched ram- 
shackled hovels, blackened by the fumes of the poisonous liquid 
which corrupts and rots everything with which it comes in con- 
tact The huge chimneys are for ever belching forth a nauscous, 
black, lurid smoke, Jaced through with snake-hke tongues of 
white, which come right up from tie hell-cauldron beneath. The 
stables which surround the distilleries are, if possible, more dilapi- 
dated and wretchedly filthy than the disgusting nucleus round 
which they cluster. The ground upon which these swill houses 
stand occupies two entire blocks. It is bounded on the four sides | 
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by Flushing avenue, Park avenue, Franklin avenue, and Bedford 
avenue. 
Description of Large Cat, 360, 

The stebles, as we have said, are filthy in the extreme. They 
are long, rude wooden shanties; with rodfs so low that we can 
touch them by extending our arms, + s0 thickly hung with 
cobwebs that we could assert that no cleansing operation had 
ever been carried on since the stibles were erected. Our large 
drawing in page 360 gives a faithful and most accurate idea of 
the arrangements of the interior of the cow stables, but it is 
impossible by mere engraving to give the faintest conception 
of the dirt, the filth and the stench that abides above, below, 
around—that lingers lovingly in every corner and makes the 
atmosphere of the interior thick with revolting and life-killing 
miasma. The cows, as will be seen in our picture, are ranged in 
double rows, their heads to the swill troughs, and their tails— 
or rather the remnants of tails—-towards each other, and so close 
that sometimes one cow actually lies on the other. The space 
between can be better imagined than described. The distillery 
stuff, or swill, comes rushing and foaming down into the troughs 
from an upper duct connected with a tank, which is again con- 
nected with the distillery ; boiling hot and reeking with subtle 
poison it splashes into the troughs, and the cows, at the risk 
of scalding their mouths, thrust their heads into it. At first the 
cows revolt against the swill, but after a week or two they begin 
to have a taste for it, and in a short time we find them consum- 
ing from one to two, and even three barrels of swill in a day. 
In confirmation of our description we copy the statement of the 
official report of the Committee of the Common Council of 
Brooklyn: 

The Brooklyn Distilleries ard Swi 'l Milk Stables. 

‘‘ If we examine the stables and the manner in which they are 
managed, it would seem almost a miracle that cows can live 
twenty-four hours in them. Some of these stables are built to 
hold hundreds of cows; each cow is confined to a space three 
fect in width by eleven feet in length. The cows are tied in the 
stables when they are first purchased, and kept there uutil they 
die or are sold to the butcher. They are fed three or four times 
a day with boiling swill, which remafns steaming under their 
heads until it becomes sufficiently cooled for them to drink. In 
the summer they are the whole time in a vapor bath, breathing 
the foetid air that has been breathed over and over ‘gain, their 
tongues hanging out while they pant for breath. In the winter 
every crevice is stopped to prevent the cold from entering (frost 
never enters these stables in the coldest weather). The cows are 
steamed and stimulated up to the highest mi/king degree. Is it 
strange that lung disease prevails ? and is it any wonder that their 
lungs become affected, and that they die at once when they dry 
up, and the milk ceases to carry oft the poisonous secretions, 
which the lungs cannot throw off from want of fresh air?’ 

How they milk Dying Cows, and sell their Discased 
Carcases for Meat! 

The report says: * A large per centage of the animals removed 
from. the city by the offal contractor, is made up ot cows which 
have died from these diseases, ‘Their transportation is a sickening 
sight and a nuisance to the city. During the winter months a 
large per centage of the animals killed for beef in the city are 
laboring under this disease, as is proved by the large number of 
diseased lungs brought to the offal contractor to be removed from 
the city. Itis believed that at some establishments few except 
diseased animals are killed.” 

How the Swill Distillery Nuisance has Grown. 

When these stables were first built, there were lees than 300 
stalls, occupied by the owners, who took especial care that no 
nuisance? should arise from them, There are now about 1,200 
stalls, occupied by different tenants, who care little about the 
cleanliness of the stables. They are generally in a most fithy 
condition. When first built, and for years afterwards, they were 
surrounded by farms and gardens, The manure was then valu- 
able, and the owners took great care of it. They cdrted it out to 
dry on vacant lots in the vicinity. It was then sold by the load 
to the farmers and gardeners. They are now surrounded by 
a dense population ; the farms and gardens are far off ; the manure 
is less valuable, and is sold per stall by the year—so much for 
each cow. It is carted in open wagons during the day for a 
mile through the streets. The manure is a liquid, like swill, 
and the wagons not very tight. The whole street through which 
they pass is sprinkled with a substance which poisons the at- 
mosphere. esides this, the manure being liquid, those in charge 
of the stables run a great part of it into the creek, it being more 
easy to sweep it into the gutters or troughs th.an to shovel it into 
boxes, 

How the Swill Manure Poisons the Atmosphere. 

“The drainage from the stables enters the creek about half a 
mile from the Wallabout Bay. The creek is from six to sixty 
feet in width, with several culverts over it, and has a fall of about 
two feet. At low water it is entirely bare except a small drain. 
The effect of an open drain, that at each tide overflows its banks 
and has the manure from 1,200 cows, and at times a large quan- 
tity of swill draining into it, can well be imagined.” 

The Swill Manure Obstructs the Channel, 

«¢ About seven years since, the owners of property on the creek 
spent many thousands of dollars in docking it and, about $5,000 
in dredging. They obtained nine fect of water at the mouth 
and two feet at Mr. Johnson’s humber-yard, at low tide. In Jess 
than three years it was filled up to the mark where it Was when 
they began. Now the channcl.of the bay is filling up from the 
same cause.” 

Its Corroding and Fatal Effect. 

*‘ When there was water enough in the creek to allow it, Mr. 
Johnson brought lumber to his yard on canal boats direct from 
Albany. The boats would come into the creek well painted, but 
if they remained over night they would become a dirty black 
color by the morning. At first the boat hands attempted to sleep 
on the boats, and one man lost his life by so doing; a woman 
had a premature labor, and several others sickened and nearly 
lost their lives by merely sleeping one night in the boats on this 
creek.” 

Itow the Noisome Filth spreads over the Wallabout Bay and 
Flats. 

‘‘ Bad as it was and is, it each year becomes worse. At low tide 
mot of its bed is bare—a bank of cow manure and fermenting 
swill, on which the hot sun shines and brings out its noxious gas. 
As the tide rises it covers the bed of the ereek, and brings back to 
settle in it and on the adjoining meadows the swill, cow manure 
and other filth that it meets on the way to the river. As the tide 
falls, part of the filth is borne with it to be deposited in the Wal- 
labout Bay and Flats. During the time the creek is covered with 
water it ferments like a yeast tub. Large masses of putrid matter 
and cow manure, three or four feet square, rise to the surface and 
discherge their noxious gascs, ‘The fences and all articles painted 
white in the vicinity, are frequently found in the morning coloréd 
like an offensive privy. Nothing but the open éondition of the 
country in that vicinity, and the breeze that continually dzaws 
up the valley prevents sickness.” 

Frightfal and Loathsome Disease among the Cows In the 

Swill Stables. 

“With regard to the cows that are kept and the milk that is 

produced in these stables, we find that a distemper broke out in 


the swill stables near the South Ferry about twelve years ago, | 


and from them it spread through all the swill stables in New 
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York. At first it was almost uniformly fatal. It was no un- 
common thing for a milkman to milk his cows in the morning, 
and on his return find two or three dead. Cows which took the 
disease lived from two hours to a month, and were generally 
milked to the last. The disease still prevails to an alarming 
extent in the swill stables, and bears the same character. A cow 
that dies suddenly generally swells to twice hernatural size. On 
opening it the inwards are found highly inflamed, with all the 
signs of vegetable poison. Those that linger longer have all the 
appearance of consumption, with cough and fever. On opening 

em the lungs will be found destroyed, except a part about as 
large as a man’s hand; this swims in amass of purulent matter.” 
How they Inoculate the Cows for the Swill Stable Discase. 

Description of the cuts, pages 360, 361. 

This disease, which we have just described, has prevailed for 
the last twelve years in these stables. Cows still die in them, 
daily, from it. The only remedy that has been found is to cut a 
slit in the cow’s tail, and insert some of the matter from a dead 
cow’s lungs. All fresh cows, as they are introduced into these 
stables, are so irioculated. The tail generally rots off, and about 
one cow in five dies. On removing the skin, the whole of the 
hind part of the body will be found, in many instances, to be mor- 
tified. 

During the time the cows are under the influence of the ino- 
culation they are milked with the others, and the milk sold. One 
milkman in these stables had twenty-five fresh cows inoculated 
at one time; and the milk from those cows, during the time they 
were under the influence of the operation, was sold with the other 
milk, 

This Disease not known Elsewhere—Fine Butcher’s Meat! 

This disease has never prevailed as an epidemic out of the swill 
stables about New York and Brooklyn. Sometimes cows take the 
disease months after they have passed through the inoculation. It 
they are in order, they are always sold immediately to the 
butcher, to be dressed for eating. Cows when first introduced 
into the stables are more liable to take the disease than those 
that have been acclimated. For this reason some milkmen at- 
tempted to keep their cows over, until they came in again fresh. 
This is now seldom attempted; for as the cows cease to give 
milk, they become more liable to die from the disease; or, in 
other words, the disease, instead of passing off in the milk, ts 
drawn to the lungs, and the cow dies. 

The Origin of the Swill Milk Disease, 

Milkmen disagree as to the cause of this disease. Some con- 
tend that it was imported from Europe, others that it arises 
from the new method of distilling, and that strychnine is used 
in the new method. In proof of it, they point to the cases 
where the cows swell up and die after an hour’s sickness, with 
every appearance of being poisoned, and to the fact that it is 
but very seldom that any other than swill-fed animals, kept in 
distillery stables, suffer from it. The more intelligent, however, 
have become satisfied that there are two diseases.. One is the 
effect of the poison in the swill. In these cases the cow dies in 
two or three hours. The other, the lingering disease, similar to 
consumption, which first broke out as an epidemic in the most 
crowded and filthy stables about the city, and undoubtedly pro- 
ceeded from the state of the stables and the mode of feeding. 

We come now to speak of the swill milk as seen through the 
medium of scientific observation. The facts brought to light are 
startling in the extreme, and go to prove the truth of every asser- 
tion that we have made. 


Chemical and Microscopic Examination of Swill Milk. 

The chemical and microscopic reports both show that the milk 
of anrmals fed on distillery-slop is far weaker than the real Orange 
county, the proportions of their constituents varying, but in 
some being as one to three. In 1,000 parts of Orange county 
milk 35 were butter; while of 1,000 parts of distillery milk 
there were found but 15, 14, 13, and even 10 parts only of butter. 
Important Difference in the Properties of the Impure and 

the Pure Article. 

» The original test of Mr. Reid, to discover the time necessary 
for coagulation, has evinced a most important fact that the distit- 
lery milk will not coagulate in less than six hours, while pure 
milk, under the same influerices coagulates in one hour. This, 
with the observation of Dr, Clark, showing the peculiar tendency 
of the milk glebules to conglomeration and the tenacity with 
which they adhere, appears to the committee a most important 
matter. This alone may serve to account for the whols disturb- 
ance caused to the system of the child fed on this nutriment, 


Its Fearful Effects on Young Children, 

When the milk enters the human stomach its first change is 
coagulation, the second assimilation. If, therefore, a quantity of 
milk should refuse to coagulate it remains as an indigestible sub- 
stance in the stomaeh; and we should suppose would produce- 
the effects usual to children when their stomachs are loaded with 
improper food—produce convulsions, vomiting and purging. 

We have brought the subject down to that point where its 
gravest consideration commences, namely, its results upon our 
weekly list of deaths, This part of the subject received the 
closest attention of the Academy of Medicine, and the report 
emanating from that scientific body declares that swill milk is 
the principal cause of cholera infantum and mafasmus, to say 
nothing of other diseases. 

Numerous statements have been made orally and written by 
men of science and veracity, testifying to the marked effects of the 
slop-fed milk upon children, and the cessation Of all disturbance 
and the restoration to health immediately upon discontinuing the 
milk ; and numerous deaths, which under the head of marasmus 
sivell the lists of mortality, are ascribed in great measure to this 
cause. 

Frightful Statistics of Swill Milk Deaths. 

Upon examining the report of the City Inspector of New York 
for 1843 (before the distemper prevailed in the cow stables around 
New York), we find the number of deaths reported— 


Under five years of age - - - - 4,588 
Over five years of age - - 8,693, 


Or about one-third of the deaths were infants under five years. 
In 1856, we find the number of deaths reported— 
Under five years of age - - - - 13,373 
Over five years of age - - - - 8,285 
Or nearly jive-eighths of the deaths were infants under five years 
of age, an increased per centage of infant mortality in the past 
ten years that is startling to the mind of every thinking man. 
From the bills of mortality in European cities, the committee 
find that infant mortality in New York is eight per cent. above 
Glasgow, ten per cent. above Liverpool, and nearly thirteen per 
cent. greater than London ; and the - centage in those cities is 
decreasing, whilst it is increasing in New York. But f must be 
remembered that cholera infantum and the distemper that pre- 
vails in our cow stables are unknown there. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CUTS. 
The Front Page Cut, 

This is no faney picture—-if can be seen daily, and often many 
times during the day, at any of the cow stables round thé distil- 
leries of Husted or Wilson, on Skillman street, Brooklyn. The 
cows die rapidly from causes to be hereafter stated, but their 
places are immediately supplied, for each stall must duly earn its 
quota of blood money per day. It is positively asserted that cows 
have been propped up by machinery, being too weak to stand, 
milked while in a dying condition, and their carcases dragged 
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out and carted off te the butchers--the diseased meat to be sold, 
and the poisonous milk of the dying cow to be given to our infants. 


EXPOSURE OF THE MILK TRADE.—INTERIOR OF THE COW 


The Swill Milkman’s Pump in Franklin avenue. 
Our cut in page 368 represents a pump in Franklin ave., near 


Can any atrocity equal this? We are sick with committing it to | Park street, which is well-known to the inhabitants. Here 
certain of the carts stop, at a very early hour in the morning, to 


paper. 


INTERIOR VIEW OF SHANTY FOR COOLING CANS AND WATERING MILK, CONNECTED WITH THE 


COW STABLES. 
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further dilute the swill which 


has already been once diluted. 
Daybreak is the hour chosen 
for this delicate operation. 
But there are some who rise 
as early as the swill milkmaids. 
One man in particular has been 
observed by our informants. 
He visits the pump every 
morning, fills one of his cans 
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from the pump, then after letting his horse drink out of it he 
distributes the balance of the water among the other milk cans. 
Outside View of the Swill Milk Cooling-House. 

Our picture on page 361 gives an actual view of the exterior of 
& swill milk cooling-house. Its uses will be described in another 
article, also the purposes of the small pond near the window. 
Description of the Int+rior of the Swill Milk Cooling-House. 

In this interesting locality the cans containing the delectable 
liquid, boiling hot swill milk, are placed to cool. The vats are 
partly filled with water, the cans are placed therein, and water 
is added to the milk at the proper time. These vats have heavy 
covers, which are closed down in hot weather to keep out the 
heat. The men hand in the water in buckets, which is taken 
from a small pond situated just below the window at the rear. 


THIS ILLUSTRATION SHOWS THE DIFFERENT STAGES OF 'THE TAIL OF THE COW, FROM THE 
TIME THE ANIMAL FIRST ENTERS THE SWILL STABLES UNTIL THE TAIL ROTS OFF FROM 


THE DISEASE AFTER THE INOCULATION. 


STABLES CONNECTED WITH THE DISTILLERY, 


i = Description of the Swill-Stable Yard. 

Our cut on page 368 gives a perfect view of the yatd of one 
of the stables which surround the distilleries of Messrs. Wilson 
and Husted. There we see milk cans associated with dead and 
rotting animals; every imaginable kind of filth, foetid manure, 
bones and every disgusting accessory of dirt, including the men, 
who are of the dirtiest, will be found in the precincts from 
whence we draw our country milk. There we see the various 
carts which perambulate the cities of New York and Brooklyn, 
bearing the inviting inscriptions, “ Pure Orange County Milk,” 
“Grass Fed Milk,” “Pure Country Milk,’ &c., &c. Here, 
too, may be seen the numberless ox-carts, each containing a 
barrel, which being filled, is carted off to the surrounding vil- 
lages, to feed the country cows that help to supply the city with 
the lacteal liquid. Itis a beautifui Gusiness, truly! The more 
we stir it the viler its odor becomes. 

Attack upon our Artist by the Swill « Milkmaids.”—His 
Statement. 


I arrived at the distillery and stables in Skillman street about 
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half-past four on Friday 

some of the “ swill 

with shouts of laughter 

sketching a swill tank 

Husted ’s distillery, and 

ing the men filling the ox 

barrels with swill from 

tank, to be conveyed into 

country, to fe the 

which yield pure 

grass-fed milk! I had 

been at work a few 

when a heavy stone 

tree close by me, and 

fell at my feet. I then 

up Skillman street to 

a tank near Wilson’s 

and having completed 
sketch, amid the 
abuse of the men 
me, I returned to 
first stopping-place, 
finish my work 
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AVENUE AND SKILLMAN STREE!, 


i * Description of the Swill-Stable Yard. 

Our cut on page 368 gives a perfect view of the yatd of one 
of the stables which surround the distilleries of Messrs. Wilson 
and Husted. There we see milk cans associated with dead and 
rotting animals; every imaginable kind of filth, fetid manure, 
bones and every disgusting accessory of dirt, including the men, 
who are of the dirtiest, will be found in the precincts from 
whence we draw our country milk. There we see the various 
carts which perambulate the cities of New York and Brooklyn, 
bearing the inviting inscriptions, “ Pure Orange County Milk,” 
“Grass Fed Milk,” “Pure Country Milk,’ &c., &c. Here, 
too, may be seen the numberless ox-carts, each containing a 
barrel, which being filled, is carted off to the surrounding vil- 
lages, to feed the country cows that help to supply the city with 
the lacteal liquid. Itis a beautiful business, truly! The more 
we stir it the viler its odor becomes. 


Attack upon our Artist by the Swill “ Milkmaids.”—His 
Statement. 


I arrived at the distillery and stables in Skillman street about 
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half-past four on Friday afternoon. 
some of the “ swill milkmaids’’ recognized me, and greeted me 
with shouts of laughter and derision. 


sketching a swill tank near 
Husted’s distillery, and watch- 
ing the men filling the ox-cart 
barrels with swill from said 
tank, to be conveyed into the 
country, to feed the cows 
which yield pure country 
grass-fed milk! I had only 
been at work a few minutes 
when a heavy stone struck a 
tree close by me, and another 
fell at my feet. I then moved 
up Skillman street to sketch 
a tank near Wilson’s distillery, 
and having completed my 
sketch, amid the gross 
abuse of the men around 
me, I returned to my 
first stopping-place, to 
finish my work there. 
On seeing me approach 
the men (milkmaids) 
poured out of the stables 
armed with clubs. 
brooms, &c., and treated 
me te a volley of stones. 
Men whom I judged to 
be the owners were with 
them; and perceiving 
another demonstration 
avainst me at hand, I 
spoke to them, saying 
that I did not mind a 
jeke, but it might be 
carried too far. They 
treated the matter wit) 
indifference, and thei: 
Iranner gave encourage- 
ment to the men to com- 
mit further outrages, for 
“tnose delicate milk- 
maids !’’ then advanced 
in a body, and treated 
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As I passed the stables, | me to a volley of every miscellaneous missile, including stones, 


OUTSIDE VIEW OF SIANIY, 


sticks and old boots. 


NEAR THE STABLES, FOR COOLING 
THE MILK. 


CANS, 


AND POND FOR DILUTING 


: { I retreated slowly, followed steadily 
I stood in Skillman street | by the mob, who were only prevented from rushing in upon me 
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by the fear of a revolver, which they believed I carried in my left 
breast pocket. Thus was I followed up Skillman street to Park 
avenue, down which I turned, and the mob halted. One man, 
better dressed than the rest, continually ur on the met to 
“kill the d—d Dutchman!” “down with him,” &c., &c. I 
—_ on to Mr. Hildreth’s house, corner of Franklin street and 
ark avenue, and s#w the mob again congregating at the corner 
of Flushing avenue and Franklin, évidently in wait for me. [, 
however, disappointed them, and took another direction for the 
cars. This attack was entirely unwarrantable and unprovoked. 
I entered no building, made no remark, but stood in the public 
street, where I had a perfect right to be. I can only account for 
this attack by supposing that these men dread an exposure of the 

disgusting de tails of their horrible business. 

Dastardly Outrage on one of our Agents by the 

Swill « Milkmaids.” 

In connection with the subject to which we have devoted our 
present number, we have to record a gross outrage committedfupon 
one of the detectives in our employ during his investigation of this 

abomination. Some of the men, acting doubtless under the 
direction of the proprietors of the swill milk distilleries, attacked 
Mr. Burtis as he was driving in East Brooklyn ; they released the 
herse from its harness, and then proceeded to deliberately break 
our wagon into fragments, which they threw into the creek, 
where it now remains, an evidence of the desperate lengths they 
are driven to by our exposure of their nefarious practices. We 
proceeded next morning to Brooklyn, and had warrants issued 
against the perpetrators of this dastardly violence. Such high- 
handed outrages shall not deter us from doing our duty to the 
community, but will, on the contrary, incite us in our exertions 
till we have broken up their diabolical system. 

Still Farther Outragese 

Since writing the foregoing our friend Mr. J. T. Hildreth has 
called, and informed us that an abortive attempt was made on the 
same night to fire his premises. It may be remembered that this 
gentleman made himself obnoxious by a petition presented to the 
Common Council against the entire colony of these swill milk 
stables, and which at one time resulted in their burning down his 
stables and outhouses, when much valuable property was de- 
stroyed. Mr. Hildreth, however, like ourselves, is not to be 
deterred from the fulfilment of a great duty by these manifesta- 
tions of malice, as we know the law is sufficiently powerful to 
punish the guilty, saying nothing of the support whieh the pub- 
lic cannot fail to give to all who grapple with such giant enormi- 
ties. Full details of these outrages will appear in our next, 
illustrated with sketches of the scenes of the attack on our 
employés by these ruffians. 

We must rest our case here for this week. In our next we 
shall continue the subject, and show the wives and m-t' 
of New York and Brooklyn still more clearly why ti: 
refuse the continuance of this frightful evil. The subject wil 
be fully and strikingly illustrated throughout, in order to place 
every fact plainly and understandingly before every eye. 
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ROUTES OF THE WAGONS CARRYING SWILL 
MILK FROM THE BROOKLYN DISTILLERIES, 
WITH THE NUMBER OF THE HOUSES WHERE THE SWILL MILK 
WAS SERVED, REPORTED BY OUR DETECTIVES, 

Reute No. 
Grand street, 580 
Third street, 331, 335, 340 
Fifth street, 270 
Sixth street, 369, 379 
East Eighth street, 395, 398, 406 
East Eleventh street, 209, 214 |Restaurant under Centre Market, 
East Twelfth street, 187 one can 
East Thirteenth street, 1884, 205 Elm street, 131, 201 
Fast Fourteenth street, 143, 199 Marion street, 203 
East Sixteenth street, 44 Grand street, 159 
East Seventh street, 34 Prince street, 78. 
Route No, 2.—No Name on Cart. 

Fulton street, 2, 3, 4, 7 Elizabeth street, 40; 
Barclay street, 15 grocery, one can 
Corner of Washington and Mulberry street, 131, 

Robinson streets, C. L. Tim- ‘one can 

merman, 239 ; here the grocer Second street, 3, grocery, 

found fault with the milk, Third avenue, 78, P. 

which was emptied in the grocery, on2 can 

street, and the can washed out Bowery, 135, 122 

and refilled Mott street, 73, 13 
West street, 176 Roosevelt street, 28 
Greenwich street, 331 Pearl street, 142 
Hudson street, 42 Centre street, 46, 44 
Vesey street, 102 * Cenal street, 381 or 351 

Gold street, 48 
* Since our first edition, Mr. Wandell, 102 Vesey street, has called 


l=—No Name on Cart. 

Fourth street, 308 

Great Jones street, 15, 37 

Bleecker street, 51, 54 

Odd Fellows’ Ha'l, corner of 
Grand and Centre, one can 


P. Dunn, 
grocery 


can 
Corwin, 


and stated that tne swill milk left before his house was not for him | 


but his neighbors. He produced a paper certifying that he purchased 
milk from a retailer of the pure country article. 
tives at different times saw the swill mitk left before 102—but one 
inference could be drawn from the fact. 
establishment is purchased from the writer of the certificate, we will | 
vithdraw the number. 

We publish the listin the belief that the consumers do not know the 
filth they purchase—not for their condemnation, but their information. 
Route No. 3.—T. Fitzpatrick. 

Frankfort street, 51, German City Hall place, 34, grocery 
boarding-house Pearl street, 476, grocery 

Chymters st., 14 boarding-house Mulberry street, 15 

Route No, 4.—Peter Clark, Long Island, 15 

South street, 64, two cans 
oF iF 46, one can 
ea*’ street, 36, one can 

“ 46, one can 

State street, 9 

Battery place, 2, one can 

Pearl street, 4, 6, 8 

Morris street, 13, two cans 


Cans. 
Morris street, 20, one can 
Greenwich street, 4, one 
Morris street, 15 
Washington street, 613, 79, 
Greenwich street, 94 ~ 
Washington street, 29, one can 
Suffolk street, 155, A. H., two 
cans 


can 


aes 


107 


Route No. 5.—Driver, —— Phelps. 

Beekmen street, 16, Mitchell & Vesey tree‘, 
Biaiti’s restaurant, two caiis one Can; 
Fulton street, 27 one Can 
“ ‘_“ corner of Front, res- Certlandt street, 57, restatirant 

taurarit, two Jarge and one Greenwich street, 126, small can; 

small can 


102,* eating-house, 
104, eatin g-house, 


46, scven quarts; 50, seven 

Wall street, shanty near the quarts 

foot, sttivll can West street, 2, restauravt 
Coenties elip,* sBanty in middle Whitehall strect, 14; 34, Man- 

of the street, stall can chester House, boarding 
Whitehall and South streets, Front street, 4, seven quarts 

Eastern Hotel |Gouverneut lane, seven quarts 

South street, 60, 61 

The parties taking this route were stopped at thé Secorid Ward 

station-house, st the instigation of the driver of thé swill milk 


cart, but the sergeant on cuty, 
told the driver to go about his busi 
no longer. The driver led our men quite a round up and doy 
the streets half a dozen times, in the hope of throwing them off 
the seent, But the odor of swill milk is too powerful. 


on learning the state of the case, 


ess, and detained our agents 





Two of our detec- | 


If all the milk left at the | 


Route No. 6.—No Name on Cart. 
Water street, corner’of Dover,! Water street, 325, basemenS 
one can [Roosevelt street, 122 


ROUTES OF THE WAGONS CARRYING ewitt 
MILK FROM THE SIXTEENTH STREET vIS- 
TILLERY, 

WITH THE NUMBER OF THE HOUSES WHERE THE SWILL MILK 

WAS SERVED. REPORTED BY OUR DETECTIVES. 
Route No. 1.—G. N. Timm. 

Twenty-sixth sfreet, corner of) West Broadway, 152 

Tenth avenue, grocery, one| Wooster street, 30 

can Broome street, 159, a doctor’s 

Eighteenth street, corner Ninth|Sixth avenue. 77, corner of 
avenue, grocéry, one can Waverley place, grocery 

Fourth street, ¢orner of Perry,|Sixth avenue, 105 
grocery, one can Fourth street, 36, 89, 101 

Carmine streét, 49, corner of} Ninth avenue, 303 
Bedford, grovery, one can | Ninth avenue, corner of Forty- 

Spring street, 18 second street, grocery 
roome street, 452 Ann street, 26 
Route No. 2.—Morrisania Milk, 6 Cans, No Name on Cart} 

Varick street, 148 East Twentieth street, 15 

Sixth avenue, 91, dining saloon Stuyvezant place, 3, 6, 7 

Minetta lane, 20, three cans Second street, 23 

Broadway, 734,the Hone House Fourteenth street, 42 
one can Twelfth street, 98 

Twelfth street, 119 Seventh avenue, 

East Nineteenth street, 94, 96 
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Our corps of detectives will continue their investigations day 
and night, and we shall publish their reports in our next. 

Further revelations and illustrations of the nefarious swill 
milk trade will appear in our next issue 

P.S. Since our first edition this morning we have received 
many communications from parties named in our route lists, 
thanking us for éxposing the swill milk manufacture, and 
informing us that they had changed their milkmen. We shall pub- 
lish the letters in our next. 





ALLACK’S THEATRE. —Wini1aM cena, SoLe LEssEE. 
A rew Comic Drama, 
THE LOVE KNOT. 
supported by all the eminent artists attached to this establishment. 
Doors open at seven; performances commence at half past seven. 
Dress Circle and Parquette, 60 cents; Family Circle, 25 cents; Orchestra 


Chairs, $1. 
L ST. 








. “T O's | 8 GARDEN, BROADWAY, axsoveE PRINC 
iteturn of the incomparable 
RAVELS. 
GABRIEL, ANTOINE and JEROME, 

assisted by the double corps of Great Artists, and positively their last per- 
formances in America previous to their final retirement from the stage. 

Two great pieces, 

Doors open at seven; to commence at eight. 

Parquette, Dress Circle and Boxes, 50 cents; Upper Boxes, 25 cents. 


fer KEENE’S THEATRE, 622 anp 624 Broapway, 
Near Houston oma: 

BLANCHE OF ARANDYWINE. 

Doors open at 7; the perform: ance tommence at 8 o’clock. 

Lress Circle and Parquette, 50 cents; Balcony. Seats, 75 cents; Family Circle, 
25 cents; Orchestra Stalls, $1 each; P rivate Boxes, $5 and $7 


T ARNUM’S AMERICAN MUSEUM.—An entirely original 
Moral Drama. 
Engagement of the accomplished and versatile 
Miss SUSAN DENIN. 

Every Evening at 734 o’clock, and every Wednesday and Saturday After- 
poons at 3 o'clock. 

Also, the GRAND AQUARIA, or Ocean and River Gardens; Living Serpents, 
Bappy Family, & &c. 

Admittance, 


Pa | 





Miss Laura Keene, e Lessee and Directress. 
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» cents; Children under ten, 13 cents. 


JOOD’sS BUILDINGS, 561 anp 663 Broapway, NEAR 
PRINCE STREET. 
FIO, «ss name nnansadaniacbainsédatdnetettbtaan bates. exes Reary Wood. 
A select Ethiopian’ Entertainme nt, concluding” with an entirely original 
sketch, by S. Bleeker, introducing a new grand Dioramic Panorama, entitled, 





THE SLEIGH RIDE. 
Se WN 6 ci. cicavcccecavsvereret éEsF ewewees Sylvester Bleeker. 
TRONS 0 0:0 ¥054-64000% ANbEEETE ERTS 64t OES 2 0ssann 6 g6EH L. M. Winans. 
Tickets 25 cents, to all parts of the house. Doors open at 6; to commence at 
1% o’clock precisely. 
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NEW YORK, MAY 8, 1858, 

Our Exposure of the Swill Milk System of New York 
and Brooklyn. 
Wr have entered upon this task with the determination to pursue 
it to the end. We shall not in any way attempt to exaggerate 
the evil, or give to it a warmer coloring than truth demands. We 
have waited in vain to see this subject taken up seriously, earnestly, 
fearlessly and persistently by the several daily papers, but we have 
waited in vain. Polities or subjects of local interest bearing im- 
mediately upon private and personal objecis, occupy exclusively 
the'serious attention of the daily editors, while the subject of 
which we now treat is passed over with an occasional and indif- 
ferent remark. 

Those who read our columns this week will understand the 
subject in its true bearings ; will appreciate its importance; will 
realize all the horrors of the traffic, and see with unveiled eyes the 
horrible phantom of disease and death stalking in our midst, and 
entering every home, from whence shortl after passes out a corpse. 

Every possible obstacle has been thrown in our way in our 
attempt to investigate facts, and take accurate observations and 
drawings. Our artists have been assaulted with stones ard sticks ; 
| Our agents dragged from their wagon, and the wagon smashed to 
pieces and thrown into the creek. Our friends have been threat- 
ened with death and houses to be burned, in short everything 
that could be done has been done to stop inquiry and pre vent ex- 
posure, but we shall persevere in spite of all opposition till we 
have laid bare the whole system of domestic murder. 

The deception practised on the public is wide-spread; it does 
not begin and end with the distille ries, but many of the so-called 
“Pare Couritry Milk” companies are serious ly implicated, and 

shall have a due share of our salutary exposure. 

This subject appeals directly to women, for woman and her 
young offspring are the real sufferers, It is to protect them that 
our energies are tacked, and we will not tire in our efforts until 
at least one of their social wrongs is remedied. To them we ap- 
peal—let themturge the agitation of this subject unceasingly and 
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second our holy work. With such aid our success is certain. 
The World's Aspect 

Wuat Talleyrand said of the Bourbons, “ that they forgot no- | 

thing, and learned still less,” may be ipplied to all despots, as | 

well as to the French nation itself. For that great and volatile 


people, history seems to have been written in vain; every gene- | 


/ ration produces its monster, whose childhood is disgentent, and { whom we trade. 
¢ 


| 
J 
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whose manhood is revolution, which finally 

spotism, to expire in a general European | 

capture of Paris by combined ‘ 
would conelude that, with such 
and 1815 before them, a nation, however th 
content with the noble position jenjoyed by 
of the Russian war; but every succeeding aft 
cate that nothing except a war with some 
prevent the French nation from fighting 
Torn into the contending factions of Bondpartists, Orleanists, 
Legitimists and Red Republicans, the soul of patriotism has 
expired in party violence. Every one of these perties know 
what the end of such an experiment must be; but each hopes it 
will afford an opportunity of becoming the dominant faction in 
the country. Discussion or repression seéms to intoxicate the 
French as strong drink does other racesjand they grow more 
and more excited, till they are fast becoming what the London 
Times pronounced them a few weeks ago, “the disturbers of 
human progress, and the nuisance of the wotld!’” What more 
than all speaks their insanity, is the strange infatuation they 
have for going to war with that very power with whom their 
conflicts have invariably ended disastrously. No moth ever 
fluttered more perseveringly around its destroying flame, than 
the restlessness of France dashes itself against the rock of their 
ancient foe. It is, therefore, a very alarming fact that the repcse 
of Europe should depend upon France, as much as though it 
were her pillow ; and indeed, till all Germany has free and con- 
stitutional governments, this must inevitably be the case. Thus 
the despots of the Continent propagate the avenging power 
which never permits to them a moment’s peace. 

At the present crisis Austria holds her solidarity by an im- 
mense army. Indeed, the Continental nations resemble families 
who can only preserve quiet by keeping the police in the house. 
Italy is more an open dungeon than a country, and Russia is 
undergoing the process of what may be called vaccinating for 
freedom. That this will diminish the danger is undoubted. To 
carry on the simile, she will take her revolution very mildly. 
Nevertheless, for a few years she will lose some of the rude strength 
that has hitherto made her so important an Europecn element. 

Prussia isin the most satisfactory etate of all the German 
Powers, and her intimate alliance with Russia gives her a stability 
not belonging to her neighbors. 

This is the condition of the great military Powers, upon which 
a Napoleonic bomb may fall as suddenly as fe] that of Orsini in 
the Rue de Pelletiers. Let us trust, not alene for the sake of 
humanity, fur the sake of our own Republic, that the gathering 
clouds may pass off without: bursting into a storm which must 
devastate the world. We shall taxe an early opportunity of 
showing our own intimate concern in the preservation of peace. 
















We are too Fast. 

Ir was our mission a few days since to assist at a supper on board 
one of the Boston steamers, then passing through Long Island 
Sound at the rate of a score of miles an hour. We lacked a cer- . 
tain dish which lay beyond the length of our arm, and in our 
want appealed to our next neighbor, whom we hated to interrupt, 
a glance showing us plainly the poor fellow had not tasted food 
for a great length of time, from the voracious way he engulfed it, 
Our request was met with, “ Can’t do it, sir, I’m in a hurry— 
going to Boston.” The gentleman accordingly hurried on his 
way to Boston, and we waited. 

Now, perhaps some may think this a joke. If so we assure 
them it is solid earnest; it is characteristic; itis American. We 
are all like the man going to Boston; we dre ina hurry; we 
cannot stop. Europeans coming among us are startled at the air 
of bustle and haste that pervades everything. They stare in 
astonishment at the crowds in the hotels who rush at the first 
stroke of the gong, despatch a dinner of six removes in fifteen 
minutes, and on the sixteenth are puffing @ vigar on their way 
back to business, This is but a type of the whole. It permeates 
every moment of our lives, enters upon all our pleasures. We 
live in a hurry, we love in a hurry, and we die ina hurry, The 
result is that everything American partakes of a champagney 
flavor. There is no stability. Age is no recommendation. We 
roam through the green fields, and admire some picturesque run 
of water. ‘The next day we attempt to pass over the same ground, 
and run against a full-fledged town, or fail to recognize our 
stream frcm its doing duty in turning the wheels of a dozen or 
two of mills. Weare told that a certain commercial house has 
stood under the same name and credit for half a century. We of 
course set them down as slow business men. Had they been up 
with the age they would have made fortunes and retired in one- 
fifth the time. We build magnificent steamers; for style and 
speed they have no equal; we put in fast men for engineers and 
commanders, and are speedily shocked with an explosion or 
wreck, and five hundred lives the penalty. Our palaces are 
brilliant in marble and gold, and—have the stability of paste- 
board. Every twenty years our towns must be rebuilt, every ten 
years our houses must be refurnished.. We cannot see the 
respectability of old houses, old furniture ; all must be precarious, 
to suit our tastes, even to our business contracts We legislate to 
this end. Every law that tends to the perpetuation of property 
in families is abnegated. Not that we believe such laws would 
tend to our stability, but wherever such laws are enacted society 
seems to rest upon a firm basis, and the mass of the people live 
slower and live longer. We want something to make us feel that 
as a people we are spending too much money, That, with our 
great resources and immense productive power, we are saving 
nothing. This may do while we are young, but age creeps on ° 
nations as it does on individuals, and if no provision is made, or 
if the resources of youth are squanderéd, physical and mental 
debility follows as a sequence, and the fate of Pome is but an ex- 
ample for ull coming time. England in her youth and middle 
age was not given to luxury or dissipation, and now when she 
has reached her fulness of years she can afford to be profuse, in 
view of her wealth. We in our yout are spending our 
, broadcloths, wines, brandies and superfluities , 
we vie with each other as individuals in our display; we live be- 
; we have no balance at the end 
of the years, our acts as individuals are reflected as a whole in our 
one act as a nation, and we find, on striking the national account 
with the world, that our great industry is absorbed, and we have 
no money to receive, or in other words, that we Aave lived too fast. 

The lesson to be learned from the late panic is this ; that it is 
our duty to keep a cash balance to our credit with the nations to 
We are precisely on the same footizg as a mer- 


great 
earnings on silks 


yond or fully up to our incomes 
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chant who, having notes to pay, and living up to all he makes, 
has no money in bank. He depends entirely upon his collections, 
south and west, the exchanges are disturbed, he cannot collect, 
and of course he cannot pay. He suddenly becomes aware he 
has spent too much money, and accordingly retrenches. Soon he 
sees the benefit by a glance at his bank-book, which shows a good 
margin. 

This is now the position of America, The panic startled her 
into a spasmodic economy, she ceased for awhile to import, people 
had no money, and so perforce they did not buy. The result is 
that instead of shipping away specie to pay the debts incurred by 
living too fast, we are keeping it at home, or perhaps receiving a 
little of it ourselves from the other side. Exchange is at par, or 
slightly in our favor, one of those rare occurrences in the com- 
mercial world for which we earnestly pray a repetition. As our 
wives and daughters repudiate silks and damasks, and we French 
wines and Havana cigars, so shall we expect to see exchange con- 
tinue at par, or strongly in our favor. It is as much an endorse- 
ment for us asa people, as the fact for a business man that his 
paper can be cashed at less than legal interest. Let us therefore 
live slower and be more respectable. 








Our May Magazine. 

Tae May number of Frank Lesiie’s New Famity MaGazine 
is acknowledged by the great body of the press of the country to 
be the finest number of this popular and beautiful magazine yet 
issued. The new tale, “* Myra, the Gipsy Prophetess,” written 
especially for us by January Searle, Esq., and commenced in this 
number, is a work of rare literary merit, abounding in interest, 
sketches of character and adventure, and remarkable as a power- 
ful and faithful transcript of actual life. It is illustrated by many 
exquisite drawings. The general contents are of high literary 
merit, combining amusement, interest and instruction. The 
Fashion department is of the greatest importance, as it illustrates 
by numerous beautiful cuts the mode to be adopted for the 
present season. The New Fammy Magazine is the largest, 
the most elegant, the most lavishly illustrated publication in the 
world, and the May number excels all its predecessors. 








Editorial Brevities. 
A Rare INSTANCE OF PATIENT MecuanicaL LAnor.—We have 
been favored with a view of two Fryer * curious and patient 
labor which we think can hard!» hey are works of 
penmanship executed by Mr. David Davidsun, of Broadway, and are 
worthy of a distinguished place in any cabinet of rare and curious 
things. A casual glance at the specimens led us to believe them 
ornamental designs, shaded by a sort of exceedingly fine lace-work, 
but on examining them more closely that which we supposed to be 
lace-work was in reality writing, so minute as to require close look- 
ing into, but still clear, legible and fairly formed writing. In one 
specimen, in a space of fourteen inches square, including the figure 
or design, was inscribed, in writings of various characters, the 
longest chapter in the Bible, the second chapter of Exodus, including 
the Ten Commandments. It is scarcely possible to convey to the 
reader an idea of this remarkable performance. To appreciate the 
snail-like labor, the painful mathematical calculation as to space and 
order, the variety of texts, the dangers of one slip of the pen, the 
slightest blot, the error of a word, any one of which accidents would 


annihilate the tedious labor of weeks—to appreciate all this the | 


work must be seen. 
an evidence of prodigious patience and untiring perseverance. To 
the curious in works of human labor andingenuity, these specimens 
of pen craft cannot fail to be highly interesting. But few such are 
to be found in the world, and those whose wealth enables them to 
gather curious and valuable things around them, would do well to 
call on Mr. Davidson and examine what we have tried to describe. 


THE MEADE BROTHERS. 
THE PRIESTS OF TAE SUN.—BY WM. ROSS WALLACE. 


Let them sing as they will of the broad grandeur won 
At their altars, by Peru’s old priests of the sun; 

It was theirs to take life from the pale victims bound 
By the sacrifice-shrine with blood flowing around. 

But behold how much grander the Meade Brothers shine 
At the art that may well b> called almost divine; 

It is theirs to keep life us it glows in the face 

Of their lovely and strong of Humanity’s race, 

An‘ so down the far-stretching river of time 

Send the Beauty, the Merchant and Statesman sublime. 
Yes, Brothers, ye have the true laurel wreaths won, 
With the Photograph standing true priests of the sun! 

—A minister looking at the figures in the full moon saw a 
cathedral; a young lady standing by his side saw a marriage cere- 
mony. How different the same thing looks to different eyes. 

— An enthusiastic art-lover being inspired while inspecting the 
private picture gallery of Dr. Gouraud, sends us the following: 

LINES TO A PICTURE IN THE POSSESSION OF DR. GOURAUD, 
There is a picture on the Doctor’s wall— 
It is a landscape, with some vine-clad towers 
Seated upon a sunny eminence, 
At whose dusk foot the rocky waters brawl 
Their mellow gurglings through the sleeping hours, 
As though to gently soothe the wearied sense 
Of those reclining figures! Oh, that I 
Were but a painted shadow, like to them 
Who gazing idly at the painted sky, 
Feel blesséd quiet, the brain’s diadem ! 

— The rumor started by a malicious contemporary, that the people 
of Paterson, N. J., intended to buy the Collins’ line of steamers, 
and run them in connection with patent spring-seated stages between 
that town and New York, is indignantly denied by “respected 
authority.” 


MUSIC. 


Our musical notices are unavoidably crowded out this week. 








DRAMA. 


Wattack’s THEeatre.—The “Love Knot” has been the chief 
attraction at this favorite theatre during the week, and has maintained its 
ground with much éclat. “ Spring and Autumn,”’ with the “ Poor Gentleman,”’ 
have aided in drawing fair audiences. 

LAURA Keent’s TueatreE —‘“‘ Blanche of Brandywine,’ which we so fully 
noticed last week, has continued to call forth much genuine enthi 
There is no doubt it will have a long run. 

BroaD way Tueatre.—It is an unanswerable proof of Mr. and Mrs Wa 
great merits that they have sustained the legitimate drama on their shoulde: 
another week. ‘‘ Hamlet’ and “ Bertram’’ were played im excellent style. It 
is to be regretted that the star system renders their permanent stay among us 
im possible. rs “ 





Nisto’s Garnen.—The incomparable Ravel 
had he seen them, are rapidly 
Instead of “ of] macasear’ 


, a8 By ron would have called th« m 
near the end of theif publie labors. 
the great poet would have written, 


drawing 


** And I have never in my life’s long travels 

. Seen aught like the incomparable Ravels.’’ 

The New Yorkers will hardly be able to realise 
institution as the Ravels can depart. 


the fact that so popular an 


BARNUM’s AMERICAN MusEUM.—The Scotch drame of “Lord Darnley,” with 
“ Your Life’s in Danger,”” have been the dramatic amusements in the lecture- 
room, while the ten thousand curiosities of the Museum are equally food for 
the young and old. 

Woop’s Burrprvcs.—Public announcements sometimes overstep the exact 
fact ; but that admirable manager, Mr. Wood, has hardly come up to the 
truth of the “‘Sieigh-ride.”? It is prodigious, and the two Georges are quite 
equal to Thackeray's ‘‘four Georges.’’? For song and fun let all try a sleigh- 
ride. 








A COUPLE OF YARNS. 
By the Colonel. 


Yarn I.—-Dicxens. 


TWENTY years ago I was rusticating on the banks of the Mississippi, 
where I had a log cabin and clearing. Now and thenI took a turn 
down that yellow flood in a flatboat, and saw a little of human 
nature in the rough. I had walked with a friend one day to, the 
landing, where we waited for one of these floating “‘ broad horses” 
to take us to Bayou Sara, some one hundred miles or more above New 
Orleans. As we sat on the truuk of a tree, smoking our cheroots, 
we saw the object of our look-out approach. 

“‘ What in thunder is the critter called?” asked my friend. 

I looked and beheld, painted with a whitewash brush on the boat, 
in large letters, a name now a household word, thus : 

SAM VELLER. 

“ Ah, that’s the captain’s name,” said I. 

In a few minutes we were on board. After taking a look at our 
fellow-voyagers, who were sixty or seventy of the roughest kind of 
humanity ever put into breeches, we were about lighting another 
cigar, when the captain came up for our fare. As I paid it I said, 
‘* Here’s the rag, Captain Veller,” handing him a five-dollar bill. 

“ Captain Veller!” said he, grinning so wide that it looked more 
like the Maelstrom than a human mouth; “I like that! My name is 
not Veller. What made you think it was, eh, stranger ?” 

“‘Waall,” said I, “it’s painted so on your boat, anyhow.” 

Again the captain grinned and said, 

“ That's named after a Britisher whose life I've been reading—you 
shall see ;” saying which he disappeared. He soon returned with a 
pamphlet in his hand. “Here's all about Sam Veller, stranger; I 
picked this ere up in St. Louis, and I have read it over every spare 
hour. It’s first-rate. Lookye here, I'll lend this to you for an hour 
| while we go down; just read it, and if you don't laugh, you're a 
Dutchman, you are.” 

He handed the paper trifle to me. It was a dirty, paper-covered 
thing, the color of which had once been a bright green, but was now 
toned down to a fine amber with dirt and grease. 

Anything to read is betier than nothing on the Mississippi. Throw- 
ing myself down on the deck against a pile of luggage, | began to 
jread. Outside it was Tne Pickwick Papers, edited by Boz. 1 had 
| never heard either of the names before. I had hardly got through 
| a page, when the captain came up and said, 

“Stranger, how do you like Sam Veller?” 
“TJ don’t see anything about Sam Veller as yet!” 
“ You will, though,” said he, walking away. Then returning afew 





The other specimen was equally remarkable as | 


| steps, ‘ Call me when you come to Sam; he’s a snorter and a hull 
team, with a dash of the alligator!” 

| Ina few minutes I read to where Sam Veller was introduced; I 

| laughed outright. The captain heard it; up he came. 

“Stranger, isn’t that awful funny? Lookye here, just do me a 

| favor, will you?” 

| 464 ‘ertainly,” said T, “ what is it?” 

“ Will you read that ere Sam Veller out aloud to the passengers, 

and I'll stand drinks?” 

He looked at me so earnest that I consented. In afew minutes I 
| had gathered around me as queer a lot as Noah had when he found 
| himself afloat in the ark. There were creeping things in the shape 
| of politicians—elephants in conceit, such as actors—alligators in the 
| disguise of lawyers—lions as backwoodsmen—indeed almost every 
class had its representative, except fashion and the Gospel. 

As I read, the captain ran his eye along the faces of my auditors, 
and from knowing the contents by heart, acted as fugleman, and 
showed them where the laugh was to come in. 

Its effect was certainly most conclusive as to the power of this 
unknown writer; and when I returned the little pamphlet to the 
captain, I resolved to do my utmost to get the rest of this extraor- 
dinary work. After considerable exertion I succeeded in obtaining 
a copy of the whole work from New York, but remained for a year 
or two in ignorance of who Boz really was. 


© 





Yarn I].—Tuackeray. 

Asa sort of contrast let me relate the first introduction of our 
renowned marine architect, George Steers, to Mr. Thackeray, the 
far-famed Snob writer. Some two years ago, while our celebrated 
countryman was bu.lding the Niagara, New York was honored by 
the presence of the author of the “ Virginians,” the defend:>r of 
George the Third, and the gentle letter-down of that much overrated 
man, in Thackeray's opinion, George Washington. Of course some 
of the press rallied around their master, as flunkeys ought to do. A 
party of sub-editors implored the distinction of showing him over 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard, as they were very anxious to get his ap- 
proval of that institution, which, like Astor’s indorsement on a doubt- 
ful bill, might render it of some value. A day was appointed—fine 
weather, cocktails and ferry room were provided utterly regardless 
of expense, and the arLiler elegantiarum of Snobdom, accompanied 
by his body-guard, resolved to march into the bowels of Brooklyn. 
Great were the pains taken by the various members of his suite to 
call the novelist’s attention to all the wonders of our metropolis. 

“ That’s a packet ship, Mr. Thackeray,” said Jones, “ perhaps the 
finest one on the bosom of the circumambient ocean !” 

Thackeray wiped his spectacles, put them on, looked scrutinizingly, 
and said, ‘“‘ Thankee—so that’s a ship.” 

“ Decidedly,” said Curtass. 

He was rescued from these two lords in waiting by another, who 
said, “ Mr. Thackeray—” 

“Sir!” replied the Englishman. 

“ That’s one of our river steamers.” 

“You don't tell me so!” exclaimed the visitor. 

“ Yes, perhaps the finest afloat. May I ask your opinion of it?” 

“My opinion is——” (here the gentlemen took out their note 
books and brandished their pencils.) 

He was, however, interrupted by one of the hitherto neglected 
guard, who said, with an emphasis nothing could withstand, “Mr. 
Thackeray, this is our East River ; you don’t often see such a stream 
in your country. What do you think of our river, sir 7” 

“Why,” said Thackeray, (here all sharpened their pencils once 
more,) “ the water does not look quite so wet as our water does, but 
that may be owing to the dry weather you have here, and it often 
rains in England.” 5 

“ Mr. Thackeray,” they all said in a chorus, “ that is, perhaps, one 
of the most beautiful and original remarks that ever came from even 
your celebrated pen. Do us the favor of repeating it for the benefit 


| of our readers. 
At this instant the boat touched the shore, and the great author 
and his body-guard marched with flying colors into the Navy Yard. 


As they entered one told Thackeray that the sentinel at the gate was 
a soldier. 
“You a 


don’t say so. 


stonish me!” exclaimed the almost astounded Briton ; “ 
Isheal Idier, or one of the cavalry 7” 
This stumped his informant, and so he let another of the guard tell 
their guest that those large looking pills, piled up in a pyramid, were 
cannon balls, and that he should be glad to have his candid opinion 
of them without any reference to national prejudices. 
Thackeray approached the pyramidical pile, took one up with his 


you 


orse § 











hand, balanced it, took a profound smell at it, and then gave it as his 
deliberate conviction that “they were decidedly round, almost as 
hard as Dutch cheeses, and he did not hesitate to assert that, if they 
were violently fired from a cannon amply charged with dry gun- 
powder, he thought it very likely they might possibly do a man some 
injury. 

He was about throwing the cannon ball down, when one of the 
band seized it, and pasting a bit ef paper upon it, wrote, “ Thisis the 
identical ball Mr. Thackeray uttered his memorable opinion on, 
April 1, 1856!” This now forms the chief ornament of the gentle- 
man’s drawing-room. 

The body-guard was delighted at ‘his handsome tribute to the 
greatness and power of our glorious Republic, and agreed that it 
was a withering answer to those who said that England undervalued 
our institutions. One offered to stand drinks at the first corner 
grocery, on condition of giving the toast that this broad acknowledg- 
ment would for ever render a war between the two coutitries im- 
possible. They all then by turns took the great novelist’s hand, and 
having pumped at it for about an hour, declared that if all Britishers 
were like him, they would be very different from what they are. 

At last they were all on board that triumph of George Steers’ 
genius, the Niagara, for ever associated with the sublimest achieve- 
ment of the age—the laying down of the spinal marrow between the 
hitherto dissevered twins of AngloSaxon freedom. 

Great was the triumph of the body-guard when they got the 
Sketcher of Snobs on board the wonderful Niagara. Newton never 
felt prouder of his discovery by apples of the force of gravitation 
than this heroic band. Approaching George Steers, who was, as 
usual, working without his coat, like a common mechanic, and 
fashioning a trenail with an adze, Mr. Curtass said, in a mysterious 
tone of voice, hushed into a sotto voce, “ Steers!” The great builder 
looked up. “Do yousee that gentleman at the other end of the 
deck 7” 

“Which? There are nearly a dozen!” 

“ That,” replied the other, pointing to Thackeray. 

Oh! that fat-looking chap, with the broken nose, iron-gray hair, 
and barnacles ?” inquired Steers. 

“Yes!” said the other, half-shocked at this blasphemous expres - 
sion. 

“ Well ?” said Steers. 

“Do you know who that is?” inquired the avant courier, with all 
the importance of a man who expects to double up his companion 
with the intelligence he is bursting with. 

“No,” said Steers. “ How shouid I?” 

“That’s’—here he took a breath—“ 
companion. 

“ And who the hell is Thackeray ?’ 
pression of countenance. 

The poor fellow walks about New York to this very day, not having 
yet recovered from his astonishment at the architect’s exclamation, 


’ 


Thackeray !” replied his 


, 


said Steers, with a stolid ex} 


THE REWARD OF PERSEVERANCE; OR, A 
LESSON FOR LOVERS. 


Tue Bucyrus Journal, an Ohio paper, gives the following account of 
a recent marriage in that city : 

Twelve years ago the bride was a young lady of seventeen, the 
daughter ofa wealthy merchant, named Patterson, in New York. 
In her father’s employ was a young man named Robert Bonar, who 
fell in love with her. She reciprocated the passion, and they plighted 
their troth to each other. The father, hearing of this, sent Robert on 
a tour West to collect some moneys, and in the meantime forced his 
daughter, whose name was Rhoda, to marry the son of a bank 
president, named Robinson. On his return Robert found his betrothed 
married ; he was deliberating on the best method of suicide, when a 
kick from a vicious horse killed the interloping husband. Robert at 
once consoled the widow, and determined, when the year of mourn- 
ing had expired, to pop the question. When that time had gone, he 
threw himself on his knees and pressed his claim to her once pro- 
mised hand. What was his horror to find that she had engaged her- 
self some months before to a young lawyer, and that in a week they 
were to be married. Robert was so heartbroken that he left New 
York, and went to Syracuse, where he became engaged with Mr. 
Van Zandt, the brilliant editor of the Siar of that city. 

In that year the cholera carried off the fair Rhoda’s second husband. 
Robert did not hear of this till three months afterwards. Rushing up 
to New York he again urged his suit, but was met by the lady’s 
mournful declaration that the partnership accounts were in such a 
mess that she was obliged to marry her late husband's partner to 
get them wound up satisfactorily. She, however, asked him to the 
wedding, assuring him that her approaching marriage was entirely 
one of interest, and that her heart was, as ever, all his own. The 
unhappy Robert declined assisting at the nuptial ceremonies save as 
a principal, and drowned his sorrow in a first-rate dinner at Del- 
monico’s. 

She was married the next day. The Herald and the Evening Post 
had nearly a column of the gorgeous event, and they started immedi- 
ately to spend the honeymoon at Saratoga. A fatality, however, pur- 
sned the husband—they were on board a lake steamer when the boiler 
burst, the vessel was wrecked, the husband, Mr. Charles Seymour, 
of Pearl street, was drowned, and the unhappy Rhoda was only 
saved through the superhuman exertions of a friend who happened 
to be on board, and who was an admirable swimmer. The friend 
was young, and made such excellent use of his time, while they were 
in the water, that they got married almost as soon as they were dry. 
Poor Robert did not know of her new widowhood till he saw her 
fourth marriage in the papers. Indignant at her fickleness, he called 
upon her on her arrival in Lafayette place, and returned to her a 
fifty cent ambrotype, which she had given him yearsago. She, how- 
ever, explained the matter to his perfect satisfaction, persuaded him 
to receive the gage damour, and promised him faithfully that he 
should have the next innings. 

The lady and her husband now went and settled near Bucyrus, 
while Robert removed to Mansfield, the next town, in order to be on 
hand should anything happen to her new spouse. 

One day he was passing the store of the newly-married man, 
whose name was Smith, when he saw a terrible commotion. Rushing 
in,a shocking spectacle met his sight—poor Smith was a mangled 
corpse upon the floor. A cask of flour had fallen upon him just that 
minute from the fifth story and laid him flat as a lozenge on the floor 
—a shocking instance of the uncertainty of human life. 

After taking one more look at the flattened mass of humanity, to 
be sure he was quite dead, Robert inquired if any person had been 
sent to acquaint the disconsolate widow with her sad bereavement. 
He was told, to his alarm, that the head cashier had just started as 
fast as his legs could carry him. 

Fearing that the clerk, who was a bachelor, had designs upon her, 
he rushed after him. The clerk smelt a large-sized rat, and ran as 
though the devil were behind him. Robert put on extra steam—the 
veins swelled over his forehead—the clerk, whose name was Tomp- 
kins, heara the steps of his pursuer becoming nearer and nearer— 
off went his hat to lighten him—Robert flung his hat off also—Tomp- 
kins then slipt off his coat—so did Robert—off then went both vests 

at last, side by side, they ran until they reached the Hand street 
bridge. The clerk stopped to pay the three cents—this, crushed 
him, for his rival dashed through, bilking the tollman, and reached 
the house one minute before the other. He told her the heart-break- 
ing news—she promised to marry him. This time she kept her word, 
and they were speedily united. As the fair lady had made consider- 








able money by all her matrimonial speculations, Robert Bonar, 
Esq., of Arch street, Philadelphia, is a wealthy as well as a happy 
man. This is one of the most remarkable instances of the glorious 
results of perseverance on record, and speaks in thunder tones 
nil desperandum ! 
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OLD DUTCH CHULKCH, TARRYTOWN. 


THE OLD DUTCH CHURCH AT TARRY TOWN. 


Tuts venerable edifice, which is still standing as a monument of 
the piety which distinguished the founders of the Empire State, 
js situated on the western bank of the Pocantico Creek, which 
empties into the Hudson River at Tarrytown. It is believed to 
be the oldest church in the State, and among the oldest in the 
country. The ground upon which it stands, with a large tract of 
territory adjacent to it, was conveyed, in 1681, by a special grant 
of the Indian Sachems of Weecquaecsquceck, tu the Honorable 
Frederick Philipse, of East Friesland, in Holland, who had a few 
years before taken up his residence in the colony of New 
Amsterdam. As soon as circumstances would permit, the church 
edifice was erected on its present site, and preparations were made 
for the celebration of divine worship. In the front of the build- 
ing a tablet is inserted in the wall, which bears the inscription, 
“Erected and built by Frederick Philips and Catherine Van 
Cortlandt, his wife, in 1699.’’ This tablet, which was inserted 
at a period subsequent to the erection of the church, is believed 
to contain an error in respect to the date, which was probably 
occasioned by confounding the ecclesiastical organization of the 
church with the building of the edifice. The organization took 
place in 1699 ; the edifice was erected fifteen years before, that 
is, in the year 1684, The old communion-table, which was 
brought from Holland, and which is a most massive piece of 
furniture, still retains its place in front of the pulpit; and the 
bell, which bears the inscription, ‘* Amsterdam, 1685, Si Deus 
pro nobis quis contra nos,”’ still sends forth occasionally the same 
sounds with which it broke upon the ears of the worshippers 
nearly two centuries ago. The church and its vicinity have been 
placed among the notabilities of the country by two circum- 
stances, which can never be forgotten so long as patriotism and 
the love of a graceful literature continue to be cherished by the 
American people; the one being the capture of Major André, 
which took place about a mile south of the church, and the other, 
the description of the building and its locality in the “ Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow,” by the classic pen of Washington Irving. 








THE LEANING TOWER OF SARAGOSSA. 


Sirvatep in the most ancient quarter of the city of Saragossa is 
the leaning tower represented in our illustration. This remarka- 
ble etructure was built under the Aragonese monarchy, long 
before the crowns of Aragon and Castile were united under Ferdi- 
nand and Isabel, towards the close of the fifteenthcentury. It is 
lofty, and has been superficially dilapidated by the effects of time, 
weather and war, the masonry bearing the marks of cannon balls. 
The tower is divided into several stories, and was originally very 
thickly roofed. Its architecture is not particularly imposing. 
Standing out, however, amid the dark Gothic masses of houses, it 
constitutes an interesting object to the picture. 

It is supposed that the singular inclination of the tower was 
originally caused by the settling down of the foundations, as was 
the case with the leaning tower of Pisa. At first the Spanish 
architects feared that the building, which has been, in its time, 
the scene of romance and tragedy, would ultimately topple over, 
and scatter its ruins over the neighborhood. Yet it remained 
firm, the stories being admirably joined, and at last became so 
knitted together as to form, apparently, a single piece, 

The vicinity of this remarkable structure was the centre of 
many extraordinary street contests during the invasion of Spain 
by Napoleon, and here at its foot stood the Maid of Saragossa, 
when she retired from the walls to watch the progress of the fa- 
mous siege, so fair and graceful that— 

*Searce would you deem that Saragossa’s tower 
Beheld her emile in danger’s Gorgon face.”’ 

As the capital of Aragon, Saragossa possesses a double influence 
in national affairs. That ancient province of Spain lying along 
the Pyrenees, between Catalonia and Navarre, forms a territory 
at least two hundred miles long and a hundred wide. Enclosed 
by lofty mountains, it appears like the natural home of bravery 
and independence. In former times the other provinces of the 
Spanish peninsula were subdued long before Aragon, which con- 
tinued to enjoy not only a separate political existence, but also 
many free institutions, until its union with Castile in 1474. The 
Inquisition, the royal police, the standing army of the successors of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, gradually abrogated its liberal laws, and 
placed the people at the mercy of their rulers. 

It was to this city that, after the coup d'état, or treasonable 
assumption of power by Marshal O’Donnell in 1854, the Consti- 
tutionalists of Spain repaired to assert their privileges, the rights 
of the people, and the laws of the realm. Many a fierce conflict 
took place between the hostile parties; General Dulce, at the 
head of the royal army, on the one hand, and the national guard 
on the other, terminating in the surrender of the city to the 
royalists. 





DUNN 


A MAN OF OUR DAY. 
By Charles Lever. 
CHAPTER XXXIV.—Continued 
At this moment, as if to answer in the most palpable form the question he 
was prepounding, a somewhat sprucely dressed man, middle-aged and comely, 
entered; and, pessing Beecher with all the indifference he might have bestowed 
on a piece of furniture, advanced to where Lizzy was standing, and taking her 
hand, pressed it reverently to his lips. 
So far from resenting the liberty, she smiled most courteously on him, and 
motioned to him to take a seat on the sofa beside her. 
“I can’t stand this, by Jove !”’ said Beecher, aloud; while, with an assump- 
tion of co e his heart little responded to, he walked straight up to the 
stra) - “You understand English, I hope?’’ said he, in very indifferent 


French. 
“‘ Not a syllable,” replied the other, in the same language. ‘I only know 











‘all t;’ ? and he laughed pleasantly as ke uttered the 
words in an imitation of English. 

“Come, I'll not torture you any longer,” said Lizzy 
laughing; ‘‘ read that.”’ ‘Aud she Tanded him the card, 
whereon, in her father’s writing, there was, “‘See the 
count; he'll tell you everything.—C. D.” 

“‘T have heard the name before—Count Lienstahl,” 
said Beecher to himself. ‘‘Has he seen your father? 
Where is he?’ asked he, eagerly. 

‘* He’ll inform me on ail, if you’li just give him time,” 
said she; while the count, with an easy volubility, was 
pouring out a flow of words perfeetly unintelligible to 
poor Beecher. 

Whether it was the pleasure of the tidings he brought, 
or the delicious enjoyment of once more h an 
replying in that charming tongue that she loved so 
dearly, but Lizzy ceased even to look at Beecher, and 
only occupied herself with her new acquaintance. 

Now, while we'leave her thus pleasantly engaged, let 
us present the visitor to our er. 

Nothing could be less like the traditional ‘‘ Continental 
count’’ than the plump, close-shaven, blue eyed gentle- 
man who sat beside Lizzy Davis, with an expression of 
bonhomie in his face that might have graced a squire of 
Devon. He was neither frogged nor moustached; his 
countenance neither boded itl to the Holy Alliance nor 
any close intimacy with billiards or dice-boxes. A plea- 
sant, easy-tempered, soft-natured man he seemed, with 
a ready smile and a happy laugh, and an air of yielding 
good-humor about him that appeared to vouch for his 
being ene none need ever dispute with. If there are few 
men less generally known throughout’ Europe, there was 
not one whose origin, family, fortune, and belonging 
were wrapped in more complete obscurity. Some said 
he was a Pomeranian, others called him a Swede; many 
believed him Russian and a few, affecting deeper know- 
ledge, declared he was from Dalmatia. He was a count, 
however, of somewhere, and as certainly was he one who 
had the entrée to all the best circles of the Continent, member of its most exclusive 
clubs, and the intimate of those who prided themselves on being careful in their 
friendships. While bis manners were sufficiently good to pass muster any- 
where, there was about him a genial kindliness, a sort of perennial pleasantry, 
that was welcome everywhere; he brought to society that inestimable gift of 
adhesiveness by which cold people and stiif jeople are ultimately enabled to 
approximate and understand each other. No matter how dull and ungenial 
the salon, he was scarcely across the doorway when you saw that an element 
of cocial kindliness had just been added, and in his little caressing ways and 
social inquiries you recognised one who would not let condescension crush nor 
coldness chill him. If young people were delighted to sce one so much their 
senior indulging in all the gay and light frivolities of life, older folk were 
gratified to fini themselves so favorably represented by one able to dance, sing 
and play like the youngest in company. So artfully, too, did he contribute his 
talent to society that no thought of personal display could ever attach to him. 
It was all good nature; he played to amuse you—he danced to gratify some one 
else: he was full of little attentions of a thousand kinds, and you no more 
thought of repayment than you’d have dreamed of thanking the blessed sun 
for his warmth or his daylight. Such men are the bon bons of humanity, and 
even they who do not care for sweet things are pleased to see them. 

If his birth and origin were mysterious, far more so were his means of life. 
Nobody ever heard of his agent or his banker. He neither owned nor earned, 
and yet there he was, as well dressed, as well cared for and as pleasant a gen- 
tleman as you could see. He played a little, but it was notorious that he was 
ever a loser. He was too constantly a winner in the great game of life to be 
fortunate as a gambler, and he could well afford to laugh at this one little 
mark of spitefalness in Fortune. Racing and races were a passion with him; 
but he loved sport for itself, not as a speculation—so at least he said; an 
when he threw his arm over your shoulder, and said anything in that tone of 
genial simplicity that was special to him, I’d like to have seen the man—or, 
still more, the woman—who wouldn’t have believed him. 

The Turf—like poverty—teaches one to know strange bedfellows; and this 
will explain how the count and Grog Davis became acquaintances, and some- 
thing more. 

The grand intelligence who discovered the great financial problem of France 
—the Crédit Mobilier—has proclaimed to the world that the secret lay in the 
simple fact, that there were industrial energies which needed capital, and 
capital which needed industry, and that all he avowed to accomplish was to 
bring these two distant but all necessary elements into close union and co- 
operation. Now, something of the same kind moved Grog and the count to 
cement their friendship; each saw that the other supplied some want of his 
own nature, and before they had passed an hour together they ratified an al- 





liance. An instinct whispered to each, ‘‘ We are going the same journey in 
life, let us travel together;’ 
and some very profitable tours 
did they make in company ! 


¢ 


His presence now was on a 
special mission from Davis, 
whom he had just met at 
Tréves, and who despatched 
him to request his daughter to 
come on to Carlsruhe, where 
he would await her. The 
count was charged to explain, 
in some light, easy way of 
his own, why her father had 
left Brussels so abruptly; and 
he was also instructed to take 
Annesley Beech: r into his holy 
keeping, and not suffer him to 
fall into indiscretions, or ad- 
venture upon speculations of 
his own devising. 

Lizzy thought him ‘‘ charm- 
ing’’—fer more worldly-wise 
people than Lizzy had often 
thought thesame. There was 
a bubbling fountain of good- 
humor about him that seemed 
inexbaustible. He was always 
ready for any plan_ that 

romised pleasure. Unlike 

her, who knew nobody, 
the count walked the street 
in a perpetual salutation 
bowing, hand-sbaking and 
sometimes kissing, as he went; 
and in that strange polyglot 
that he talked he murmured 


as hewent, ‘Ah, leiber 
Freund !’? — “Come sta ?’’— 
* Addio |? — “Mon meilleur 


ami !’’—to each that passed; 
so that veritably the world did 
seem only poop’ with those 
who loved him. 


As for Beecher, notwith- 
standing a certain distrust at 
the beginning, he soon fell 
captive 1oa manner that few 
resisted; and though the in- 
tercourse was limited to shak - 
ing hands and smiling at each 
other, the count’s pleasant 
exclamation of ‘‘ All right !’’ 
with a jovial slap on the fy 
shoulder, made him feel that 
he was a “regular trump,’’ i| 
and a man “ to depend on.’’ bet i 
One lurking thought alone gy TED ttt 
disturbed this esteem—he was 
jealous of his influence over 
Lizzy ; he marked the pleasure 
with which sbe listened to 
him—the eager delight she 
showed when he came—her 
readiness to sing or fey for 
him. Beecher saw all these 
in sorrow and bitterness; and 
though twenty times a day 
he asked himself, ‘‘ What the 
deuce is it to me? How can 
it possibly matter to me who 
she cares for?’’—the haunt- 
ing dread never left his mind; 
and became his very torturer. 
But why should he worry him- 
self about it at all? e fel- 
low did what he liked with 
every one. Rivers, the sulky 
training groom, that would 
not bave let a Royal Highness 
see ‘‘the horse,’ actually 
took Klepper out and galloped 
him for the count. he aus- 
tere landlady of the inn was 
smiles and courtesy to him; 
even to that unpolished class, 
the hackney coachmen, his 











Liatidenents extentel, and they viel with each other who should serve 
“We are to start for Wiesbaden to-morrow,”’ said Lizzy to Beecher. 

‘“ Why so—who says so?’ 

“The Count ——”’ 

“Si, si, andiamo—all right !’’ cried the count, laughing; and the march was 


CHAPTER XXXV.—A FOREIGN COUNT. 


Tne announcement of Count Lienstahl’s arrival at Wiesbaden was received 
with rejoicing. ‘‘ Now we shall open the season in earnest. We shall have 
balls, picnics, races, hurdle-matches, gipsy parties, 
water! He’il everything and a. exclama - 
tions that resoun along the Promenade as party drove up to the hotel 
Within less than an hour the count had been to Beberich to visit the re’ 

duke, he had kissed hands with half a dozen serene highnesses, made his bow 
to the Chief Minister and the Governor of Wiesbaden, and come back to dinner 
all ~ and delight at the condescension and kindness of the court and the 
capital. 

Lienstahl’s popularity was great, he only shared a very humble portion 
of public attention when they appeared at the table d’ héte. There Lizzy Davis 
attracted every look, and the fame of her beauty was already widespread. 
Such was the eagerness to obtain place at the table that the most extravagant 
bribes were offered for a seat, and a well-known elegant of Vienna actuall 
paid a waiter five louis to cede his napkin to him and let him serve in h 
stead. Beecher was anything but gratified at these demonstrations. If his 
taste was offended, his fears were also excited. ‘‘Sometbing bad must come 
of it,” was his own muttered reflection; and as they retired after dinner to 
take their coffee, he showed very palpably his dipleasure. 

‘Eh, caro mio—all right ?”’ said the count, gaily, as he threw an arm over 
his shoulder 

« No, by Jove!—all wrong. I don’t like it, It’s not the style of thing! 
fancy.’”’ And here his confusion overwhelmed him, and he stopped abruptly; 
for the count, seating himself at the piano, and rattling off a lively prelude, 
began a well-known air from a popular Fiench vaudeville, of which the follow- 
ing is a rude version: 


With a lovely face beside you 
You can’t walk this world far, 
But from those who’ve closely eyed you, 
Comes the question—Who you are? 
And though dowagers will send you 
Cutting looks and glances keen, 
The men will comprehend you 
When you say—* C’est ma cousine.’ 


He was preparing for the second verse when Lizzy entered the room, and 
turving at once to her, he poured forth some sentences with all that voluble 
rapidity he possessed. 

“*So,’? said she, addressing Beecher, ‘it seems that you are shocked, or 
horrified, or your good taste is outraged, by certain demonstrations of admira- 
tion for me exhibited by the worthy public of this place; and, shall I own to 
you, J liked it. I thought it very nice and very flattering, and all that, until I 
thought it was a little—a very little, perhaps, but still a little—impertinent. 
Was that your opinion ?”’ 

There was a blunt frankness about this question, uttered in such palpable 
honesty of intention, that Beecher felt overwleimed ut once. 

“I don’t know the Continent like your friend there. I can’t pretend to offer 
you advice and counsel like him; but if you really ask me, I'd say, ‘‘ Don’t dine 
below any more—don’t go to ihe rooms of an evening—don’t frequent the 
promenade——’ ”’ 

‘* What would you say to my taking the veil, for I fancy I’ve some vocstion 
that way?” And then, turning to the count, she said something in French, at 
which he laughed oes, 

Whether vexed with himself or with her, or, more probably still, ann-yed 
by not being able to understand what pavsed in # foreign language, Beceher 
took his hat and left the room. Without his ever suspecting it, a new pang 
was just added to his former griefs, and he was jealous! It is very rare that 
a man begins by confessing a sense of jealousy to his own heart; he usually 
ascribes the dislike he feels to a rival to some defect ur some blemish in 4: 
nature. He is a coarse fellow—rude—vulgar, a coxcomb, or, worst of all, « 
bore. In some such disposition as this Beecher quitted the town and strolled 
away into the country. He felt he hated the count, and yet he could not per- 
ceive why. Lienstah! possessed a vast number of the qualities he was gene- 
rally disposed to like. He was gay, lively, light-hearted, never out of humor, 
never even thouzhtful—his was that easy temperament that seemed to adapt 
itself to every phase of life. What was it, then? What could it be that he 
disliked about him? It was somewhat “cool,’’ too, of Grog, to send this fellow 
over without even the courtesy of a line to himself. ‘Serve him right—serve 
them all right—if I were to cut my lucky;” and he ruminated long and 
anxiously over the thougbt. His present position was anything but pleasant 
or flattering to him. For aught he koew, the count and Lizzy Davis passed 
their time laughing at his English ignorance of all things foreign. By dixt of 
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tion with a dariing, handsome fellow. 


a good deal of such self-tormenting, he at last reached tha 
int whereat the very slightest additional impulse would 
ve determined him to decamp from his party and set 

out, all alone, for Italy. The terror of a day of reckoning 
with Davis was, however, a dread that he could never 
shake off. Grog the unforgiving, the inexorable! Grog, 
whose greatest boast in his vain-giorious moments was that, 
in the ‘“‘lopg run,’ no man ever got the better of him, 
would assuredly bring him to book one day or other; and 
he knew the man’s nature well enough to be aware that 
no fear of personal consequences would ever balk him on 
the road toa vengeance. 

Sometimes the thought occurred to him that he would 
make a frank and full confession to Lackington of all his de- 
linquencies, even to that terrible ‘‘ count’? by which the 
fame and fortune of his house might be blasted for ever. 
If he could but string up his cow to this pitch Lack- 
ington might “pull him through,’ Lack: m would see 
that ‘(there was nothing else for it,’’ and so on. It is 
marvellous what an apparent strength of argument lies 
in those slang expressions familiar to certain orders of 
men, These conventionalities seem to settle at once ques- 
tions which, if treated in more befitting phraseology, would 
present the gravest difficulties. 

He walked on and on, and at last gained a pine-wood 
which skirted the base of a mountain, and soon lost himself 
in its dark recesses. Gloomier than the place itself were 
the tone of his refleetions. All that he might have been, 
all that lay so easily within his reach, all that life once 
offered him, contrasted bitterly with what he now saw 
himself. Conscience, it is true, suggested few of his pre- 
sent pangs ; he believed—ay, sincerely believed—that he 
had been more “sinned against than sinning.’”’ Such a 
one had ‘‘ let him in’’ here, such another had ‘sold him’’ 
there. In his reminiscences he saw himself trustful, gene - 
rous and confiding, while the world, the out globe that 
includes -Tattersall’s, Goodwood, Newmarket and Ascot, 
was little better than a nest of knaves and vagabonds. 

Why couldn’t Lackington get him something abroad—in 
the Brazils or Lima, for instance? He wasn’t quite sure 
where they were, but they were far away, he thought— 
places too remote for Grog Davis to hunt him out, and 
whence he could give the great Grog a haughty defiance. 
They—how it would have puzzled him to say who “ they”’ 
were—they couldn’t refuse Lackington if he asked. He 
was always voting and giving his proxies, and doing all 
manner of things for them ; he made a speech, too, Jast 
year, at Hoxton, and gave a lecture upon something that 
must have served them. Lackington would bezin the old 
story about character ; ‘‘but who bad a charaeter now-a- 
days?’ ‘Take down the Court Guides,” cried he, aloud, 
‘* and let me give you the private life and adventures of each 
as you read out the names. Talk of me! why what have I 
done equal to what Lockwood, Hepton, Bulkleigh, Frank 
Melton, and fifty more have done? No, no, for public life 
now! They must do as a ser- 
geant of the Ninety-fifth told 
me t’other day, ‘ We’re ob 
to take ’em li sir, andg 
to get ‘em, too |’ + 


It might be that there was 
— grateful A, - feel- 
, Teassuring to eart. 

in this reflection, for he walked 
along now more briskly and 
his head higher than before. 
Without being aware he had 
already gone some miles from 
the town, and now found 
himself in one of those long 


a alleys which trav: 
) Kame wood in various 
directions. As he looked down 
the narrow road which seeme 
like the vast aisle of some 
Gothic cathedral, he felt a sort 
of tremulous motion beneath 
his feet, and then the mo- 
ment after he could detect 
the measured tramp of a horse 
at speed. A slight bend of the 
hitherto shut out 
the view, but suddenly a dark 
object came sweeping round 
the turn and advancing to- 
wards him. Half to secure a 
position, and half with the 
thought of watching what 
this might portend, Beecher 
stepped aside into the dense 
wood at the side of the 
alley, and which effectually 
hid him from view. He had 
barely time to make his re- 
treat when a horse swept past 
him at full stride, and with 
one glance he recognized him 
as“*Klepper.”’ It was Rivers, 
too, who rode him, sitting 
high over the saddle and with 
his hands low, as if racing. 
Now it was but that very 
morning Rivers had told him 
that the horse wasn’t ‘ quite 
right,” a bit heavy or so 
aboutf{the eyes, ‘out of sorts?’ 
he called it, and there he was 
now flying along at the top of 
his speed in full health and 
condition. It needed but the 
fertieth part of this to suggest 
—— to such a mind as 
is, and with the —_ of 
lightning there flashed across 
him the notion of a “cross,” 
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The lovely Arabella Flighty having, for the sake of an * establishment,” married an extremely 
ugly, rich and c>mmonplace man, devotes her leisure hours, during his absence, to an innocent flirta- 
Their téte-d-téte is rudely interrupted by the entrance of the 
servant, who, having been on the watch, exclaims, * Lor, Missis ! Master’s a coming—he’s close by !” 


In the parlor Mr. Gorgon finds his wife, and in a very ill-humor. “ What's the matter, my 


love ?” says Mr. Gorgon. 


and chosen a young, handsome fellow for her lover. 
pet,” says the complacent husband, “don’t distress yourself. You thought about these young fellows 
yourself once, but you've got over that—Mary will do the same.” 





MR. BRIGGS CONTINUES HIS HORSE-TAMING EXPERIMENTS. 
To show what perfect control he has over his animal, he seats himself on its back with his face tozits tail, and—suddenly opens an umbrella / 
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Mary having taking her “ missus's young man” down stairs, the master wants to know ‘' who that 
young man is in the kitchen?” The truthful Mary says, “ Please, sir, it’s my young man!” Her 
master congratulates her upon her good taste. 


He, Annesley Beecher, was to be “‘ put into the hole,’’ to 
be “squared,” and ‘ nobbled,” and all the rest of it! It 
did not indeed occur to him how very unprofitably such 
an enterprise would reward its votaries, that it would be a 
most gratuitous iniquity to ‘‘ push him to the wall,’’ that 
all the ingenious malevolence in the world could never make 
the venture ‘‘ pay,’’ his self-conceit smothered these rea- 
sonings, and he determined to watch and to see how the 
scheme was to be developed. He had not to wait long in 
suspense , at the bend of the alley where the horse had 
disappeared two horsemen were now seen slowly approach- 
ing him. As they drew nearer Beecher could mark that 
they were in close, and what seemed confidential, con- 
versation. One he quickly to be the count, the 
other, to his amazement, was Spicer, of whose arrival at 
Aix he had not heard anything. They moved so slowly 
past the spot where he was standing that he could gather 
some of the words that escaped them, although being in 
French ; the sound of his own name quickly caught his ear. 
It was the count spoke as they came up. 

‘He is a pauvre Sire, this Beecher, and I don’t yet see 
what use he can be to us.’’ 

“Davis likes him, or at least he wants him,’ replied 
Spicer, ‘‘and that’s enough for us. Depend upon it, 
Grog makes no mistakes.’”? The other laughed, but what 
he replied was lost in the distance. 

It was some time ere Beecher could resolution 
to leave the place of his concealment and set out towards 
the town. Of all the sentiments that swayed and controlled 
him, none had such a perfect mastery over his nature as 
distrust. It was, in fact, the solitary lesson his life’s expe- 
rience had taught him. He fancied that he could trace 
every mistake he had ever made, every failure he had ever 
incurred, to some unlucky movement of —— on his 
own part, and that “‘ believing’ was the one i eg error of 
his whole life. He had long been of ee t high sta- 
tion and character had no greater privileges than the power 
they p d of i ing a certain trustfulness in their 
pledges, and that the 
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great ‘‘ pull’ a duke had over a 
‘leg’? was that his grace would be believed in prefer- 
ence. But it also appeared to him that ues were 
generally true to each other; now if this last hope were 
to be taken away, what was there left in life toc to? 
Spicer had said, ‘ davis wants him.’ What did that mean ? 
—what could it mean? Simply that ons found him, not 
an associate or coll e, but a convenient tool. What an 
intolerable insult that he, the Honorable Annesle 
Beecher, whose great connexions rambled through half 
Debrett, was to accounted a mere outpost sentry in 
the corps of Grog Davis ! 

His anger increased as he went along. The wound to his 
self-esteem was in the very tenderest spot of his nature. 
Had any man ever sacrificed so much to be a sharp fellow 
ashe had? Who had, like him, given up friends, station 
career and prospects? Who had voluntarily surrendered 

the society of his equals, and 
gone down to the very of 
mankind, just to learn that one 
great secret? And was it to be 
all in vain? Was all this training 
and to go for no ? 
Was he, after descending to t 
ranks, to discover that he never 
could learn the manual exercise? 
How often, in the gloomiest 
hours of his disappointment, had 
he hugged the consolation to his 
heart that Grog Davis knew and 
valued him! ‘ Ask G. D. if I’m 
@ flat,’ was the proud rejoinder 
he would hurl at any attempt to 
deprecate his shrewdness. t 
was to become of him, then, if 
the bank that held all his for- 
tune was to fail? If Beecher 
deemed a sharp fellow the most 
enviable of all mortals, so he 
regarded ‘a dupe as the meanest 
and most miserable, and the very 
thought of such a fate was almost 
maddening. ‘ No, confound me ! 
they shan’t have it to say that 
they ‘landed’ A. B. ; they shall 
never boast that they nobbled 
me,”’ cried he, warming with the 
indignation that worked within 
him. “I’m off, and this time 
without beat of drum. Davis 
may do his worst. I'll lie by 
snug for a year or two. There 
must be many a safe spot in 
Germany or Italy where a man 
may defy detection.”” And then 
he ran over ia his own mind all 
the successful devices he had 
seen adopted for disguising a 
man’s appearance. Howard Vane 
bad a wig and whiskers that left 
him unrecognized by his own 
mother; Crofton Campbell tra- 
velled with Inspector Field in 
search of himself all by means 
of a nose. It was wonderful 
what science was accomplishing 
every day for the happiness and 
welfare of mankind ! 

The plan of escape was not 
without its difficulties, however. 
First of all, he had no money. 
Davis had given him y 
enough to pay railroad fares and 
the c incidental to the 
road, and he was living at the 
hotel on credit. This was a 
serious obstacle, but it was also 





“ Why, my dear,”’ says the simple and confiding wife, “ there’s Mary gone 
A pretty life she'll lead:”” ‘ Never mind, my 
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one which had so often before occurred in Beecher’s experience that he was | 
not so much dismayed by it as many snother might have been. ‘ Money 
was always to be somehow,’”’ was a golden rule of his philosophy, 
the somehow meaning that it resolved itself into a simple question of skill 
and address of the individual in want of it. Aix was a considerable town, 
much frequented by strangers, and must doubtless possess all the civil- 
izing attributes of other cities, viz., Jews, money-lenders and discounters. 
Then, the landlord of the inn—it was always customary to give him the 
—- in these cases. He'd surely not refuse an advance of a few 
undred francs to a man who came accompanied as he was. Klepper alone 
was good security for ten times more than he needed. Must it be confessed 
that he felt elevated in his own esteem when he had resolved upon tbis scheme. | 
It savored of shrewdness—that great touchstone of capacity which he revered 
s0 highly. ‘‘ They shall see if I’m a flat, this time,”’ chuckled he to himself, 
as he went along; and he stepped out briskly in the excitement of self-appro- 
val. Then he went over in his mind all the angry commentaries that would be 
upon his flight—the passionate fury of Grog, the amazement of Spicer, 
the almost incredulous surprise of the count—till at last he came to Lizzy; and 
then, for the first time in all his calculations, a sense of shame sent the color 
to his cheek, and he blushed till his face grew crimson. “ Ay, by Jove! what 
will she think?’ muttered he, in a voice of honest truthfulness. How he 
should appear to her—how he should stand in her estimation—after such an 
ignob!e desertion, was a thought not to be encountered by self-praises of his 
cunning. What would her “ pluck’’ say to his ‘‘ cowardice?”’? was a terrible 
query. 


(Tb be continued.) 








MEMORY AND MURDER. 
A TALE OF THE BAVARIAN ALPS. 


By Giacomo §. Campana. 


Some sixteen years before that same Satanic scowl had, in a moment 
of ineffable horror, been daguerreotyped upon the brain of the child. 
Terror and the lapse of time almost obliterated the impression, but 
the instant slie saw again that murderous frown which had marked 
the one great epoch of her otherwise peaceful life, the whole scene 
came back again with the rapidity of an electric flash. She remem- 
bered that scowl as if she had seen it yesterday, and it was Spontini’s 
face that wore it as he was in the act of striking to the earth the 
only friend and companion she had ever known—evidently her 
father. She now remembered how she had run in terror from the 
spot, and hid among the rocks and lachen, as she saw the murderer 
throw her father’s body on his own horse while he led that of his | 
victim by the bridle, and galloped away. In one second this whole 
scene flashed upon her memory, and in another second she had fainted | 
away, but not until she had hurled the damning accusation at her 
almost husband—her father’s murderer. 

Spontini had nerves of iron, but they could not stand such a shock 
as this. For a moment he seemed disposed to show a brazen front, | 
and dare the worst, but immediately afterwards he appeared to lose 
all self-control, and, with a muttered imprecation, broke away from 
the company assembled at the altar, and rushed out of the church. 
No attempt was made to detain him, but Hans was observed to leave 
the building almost at the same moment. Horses are not very 
numerous in the Bavarian Alps, but there were two or three at the | 
door, and Hans, leaping upon the first that offered, started at full 
speed in the direction of his own house. 

It was the general belief that Hans Koppner had gone in pursuit | 
of Spontini ; but he rode furiously down the valley without making | 
any attempt to track the fugitive, and, as soon as he reached home, | 
ran up stairs to the room occupied by his cousin. He had hardly | 
passed the threshold when he heard some one gallop up to the door. 
Looking through a window, he saw Spontini; but the instant the 
latter caught his eye, he put spurs to his horse, and rode away at full 
speed. 

Hans turned from the window, and took from a closet a small 
pormanteau, the property of his cousin. It was locked. Without a 
moment’s hesitation, he took out his jack-knife and ripped it open. 
The search he was evidently instituting seemed for a time to be un- 
successful. After rummaging in every direction, he was about to 
give it up, when a well-concealed secret pocket caught his eye. 
Groping into it, he pulled out several jewels, diamonds and other 
gems of great value. With a smothered cry, he seized one of these. 
It was a large ruby heart, set in a gold ring, with the letters “ M and 
E” inside of it—the exact counterpart, in every respect, of the trinket 
found suspended to Gretchen’s neck, and worn that day upon her finger, 
Having on one occasion suddenly entered Spontini’s chamber, he 
had a caught a glimpse of this ruby. It was hurriedly thrust out of 
sight by his cousin, who immediately locked up the portmanteau and 
put it away. Hans was somewhat surprised at his conduct, and the 
more so because he had a vague impression of having seen the jewel 
somewhere before ; but the incident made only a slight impression 
on his mind, and soon passed away from his memory. The scene at 
the altar, however, recalled it vividly to his recollection, and brought 
with it a suspicion which he at once took measures to verify before 
Spontini could forestall him. 

As soon as Margaret had recovered sufficiently from the tremen- 
dous shock to which her nerves had been subjected, she gave a more 
detailed account of what had been so singularly regained from one 
of the long unopened chambers in the store-house of memory. She 
could now remember a long journey with one whom she called 
“ Papa,” a word which had more than once thrilled through her 
heart like half-forgotten music. She also remembered another 
person who joined them, and remained with them some time, and 
who used to give her sweetmeats. One day she was suddenly startled | 
by a loud noise, and almost at the same moment she saw her “ Papa” 
lying on the ground, and their companion bending over him in the 
act of stricking him, with that awful, murderous scowl upon his face 
which had been so indelibly impressed upon her memory. Her 
little brain almost paralysed with fear, she fled and hid herself. She 
saw the murderer ride away with her father’s body, and by the time 
Hans came up, her faculties had become so thoroughly benumbed 
that she could give no intelligible account of herself. New scenes and | 
circumstances soon obliterated, to all appearance, every impression | 
of the past. The subsequent quickening of her memory, so many 
years afterwards, under the influence of the shock which set the 
chord of association to vibrating with such unwonted vigor, was a 
curious psychological fact, but by no means an inexplicable one. 

The next morning a letter was brought in which had been found 
fastened by a tack to one of Hans Koppner’s gate-posts. He broke 
the seal immediately, but had only read a line or two when he dashed 
it down upon the floor, and without saying a word ran out of the 
house with a speed which few but his own brother hunters could 
have imitated. Frau Bertha and Margaret were both present. The 
former picked up the letter and requested Gretchen to read it, as the | 
most obvious method of explaining Han’s singular conduct. It was 
an almost illegible scrawl, hastily traced with a lead pencil, and 
probably by the light of early dawn. It was laboriously deciphered 
thus : 

“T doubt whether you have proof enough to hang me, even with 
the ruby ring and other matters which you will find among my 
effects. Be that as it may,I will save you all trouble by becoming 
my own executioner. You will find my body at the bottom of the | 
‘Day-star Hole.’ If I live, it must be to bear the felon’s doom of 
being hunted through the world like a wild beast. I prefer to die, 
for my life is not so pleasant a one as to make it worth while to 
sacrifice so much in order to prolong it. I have not slept on beds of 
roses for many a year. My love for Margaret has been for a long | 
time the main-spring of my existence ; but I have just discovered 
that the man I murdered more than sixteen years ago was her father. | 
Ordinary obstacles I despise, but it wouid hardly do for me to re- | 
enact my wooing with such a millstone as that hung about my neck. 
Tam not a Richard the Third, nor is she a Lady Anne. Having fairly 
lost, I prefer to give up the game. I have no faith in the bugbears 
with which priests and other old women try to frighten us. I have 
an uncle a prior. I have looked at the church too closely; for 
‘ familiarity breeds contempt2 Two hours hence I shall have re- 
turned to the nothingness from which I sprung. 

“T have spent a lifetime in deciphering men. The simpletons in 








| hardly tell. 





this valley are so grossly stupid that they have always deceived 


themselves, without any assistance from me. I have read you all as 
I would read a horn-book, while you knew no more of my real 
character than if I had been the Great Panjandrum of the Esqui- 
maux, or the Grand Vizier of his superlatively high Mightiness the 
High Priest and Sultan of Timbuctoo. 

“I believe ninety-nine men out of a hundred to be criminal just 
exactly in proportion to their courage. Cowards almost invariably 
get the reputation of being virtuous, simply because they have not 
nerve enough to be vicious. What fools and dastards call crime has 
never deserred me from accomplishing any purpose on which I had 
set my heart. In one of my many journeys across the Bavarian Alps 
I fell.in company with a middle-aged gentleman, carrying a little girl 
on horseback. Entering into conversation with him | found that he 
was‘called the Baron Von Leinsfeldt. He had lately lost his wife, an 
Italian lady, and was now conveying their only child to his native 
province in Germany by a route hardly practicable for wheeled vehi- 
cles, His servant had been taken sick by the way, and the child’s 
nurse also, of an epidemic fever; so that he was travelling alto- 
gether alone. He felt secure, however, for though it was a wild, 
lonely country, the people were very honest. So he told me, and I 
was not at all disposed to dispute it. Both the servants, as I after- 
wards found, died at an obscure inn in Lombardy. 

“‘T soon gained the entire confidence of the baron, and it was not 
long before I made the interesting discovery that he had, in gold and 
notes, some five or six thousand ducats in hissaddlebags. This piece 
of information was his death-warrant. I watched my opportunity, 
and sent a pistol ball through his neck. I had fired a little lower 
than I intended, and though he fell to the ground he was still alive. 
1 finished him with a club, took possession of his money and other 
valuables, threw the corpse across the saddle before me, and lead- 
ing the other horse, rode to the “ Day-star Hole.” Then I tied the 
dead man and all that belonged to him, except what I had taken, to 
his own horse, and forced the latter to spring over the precipice. 
You will find their bones and my carcase lying together at the bottom 
of the hole. Why I have chosen this spot for my purpose I can 
There scems to be a secret impulse dragging me to the 
place ; and besides, I have no ready means of getting rid of life ex- 
cept to throw myself over this crag. 

“ After I had got rid of the baron’s dead body I remembered for the 
first time the child which I had left behind, and returned to seek it. 
I did not find it, of course ; but I never knew until yesterday what 
became of it. I then penetrated to the wildest part of the Brunnen- 
wald, and thence, by a circuitous route, reached Munich, the place of 
my destination. I returned to Italy by the way of France, and did 
not revisit the Lowenthal for more than three years. I then found 
that Hans Koppner had adopted a little girl who was an orphan, but 
the most remote idea of her real origin never once presented itself to 
my mind. 

“As it will no longer avail me anything to conceal the truth, I 
may as well avow the fact that it was | who robbed, or rather insti- 
gated the robbing of, Hans Hloppner, and that Carl is perfectly in- 
nocent. Any one less stupid thana Bavarian judge might have 
discovered the latter of these truths long ago. It was not for gain 
that I did it; but | had sworn that Margaret should be my wife, and 
I found that my purpose could never be accomplished without first 
getting Carl out of the way. On the evening of the betrothment 
festival, it was noticed by many that Carl was unusually drowsy, 
and he was often rallied in consequence of it. I had managed to 
drug his beer, and then to tear off a portion of his shirt-sleeve and 
wristband, with the button attached, while he was sleeping for a 
few minutes in the back porch. That same night I admitted into 
the house an accomplice, whom I had engaged for the purpose. 
When my cousin ran after him, I was waiting all ready to prevent 
him from catching him, by running between the pursuer and the 
pursued. Afterwards, seeing that Hans was about to get ahead of 
me, 1 was obliged to jostle him,so that when I purposely fell he 
tumbled over me. This secured the escape of the plunderer. When 
we returned to the house, I produced the fragment of Carl’s shirt- 
sleeve, and declared that I had just torn it from the arm of the fugi- 
tive, in my pretended scuflle with him. The ruse was perfectly suc- 
cessful, and the consequences followed with which you are all 
familiar. 

“It is not repentance which has induced me to make this revela- 
tion. No such weakness has ever beset me. It is simply because I 
consider it the part of a fool to do mischief wantonly, when no- 
thing is to be gained by it; just as I consider it a proof of folly to 
continue to live after the loss of all that makes life desirable. It is 
purely a matter of calculation, and not at all of feeling, in both 
cases. In less than an hour I will have solved the great problem, 
which is thought to be so difficult, and which is, nevertheless, so 
perfectly easy. I have some curiosity, but no fear as to the result. 
Iam perfectly calm. It is not excitement but want of light that 
makes my writing difficult to read. I have finished.” 

The reader will, of course, have no difficulty in understanding the 
reason why Hans did not read the letter to the end. It was a sore 
trial for poor Margaret’s firmness; but terrible as the wretched 
man’s confession was, it contained a healing balm for all the 
wounds which it inflicted upon her sensibility. In less than twenty 
minutes, Hans was at the margin of the “Day-Star Hole.” This 
name was given toa fissure in the rocky mountain side, full five 
hundred feet in depth, and so narrow and well-like that the stars 
may be seen in broad daylight by an observer stationed at the 
bottom of it. Hence its name. Hans peered over the edge of the 
precipice, but it was only at midday, when the sun shone directly 
into it, that the eye could penetrate its obscurity. Without a mo- 
ment’s pause, therefore, he began to descend the circuitous, pre- 
cipitous, and even perilous path which led down the face of the 
cliff? At last he reached the bottom, and found there, as he had ex- 
pected, the mangled and hardly recognizable corpse of Pietro 
Spontini, and close beside it the bones of a horse, with the moul- 
dering skeleton of Margaret’s father, dyed in the life-blood of his 
murderer, who had so nearly become her husband. 

We have but little more to tell. Hans Koppner, who had effected 
the escape of poor Carl, when he firmly believed him to be guilty, 
had now no great difficulty in finding the place of his retreat, and 
recalling him to the arms of his betrothed. They were soon after- 
wards married, and settled in the same beautiful valley. It was in 
their house, and from Carl’s own lips that | heard the story, while 
pretty Gretchen smiled beside us. Documents were found among 
Spontini’s baggage, which led to the discovery of aristocratic rela- 
tions in Northern Germany; but she never sought them, and a 
loving husband with two lovely babes were pretty safe pledges to 
those interested that she would never leave the Lowenthal. 

Harrisonburg, Va., April 10th, 1858. 


A Fovrra Prive 1x tre Lestrs Provtem TourNAMENt.—A supplementary prize 
of a novel character will be given in our Problem Tournament. All com 
posers who see fit to forward to us a single three-inove problem, accompanied 
by their daguerreotype or photographic portrait, will be considered az com- 

peting (so far only as the one problem accompanying the portrait is con- 

ecrned) for the Supplementary Prize, which will consist of the collection of 
portrai’s so received, to be awarded to the composer of the best three move 


problem so sent to us. This plan in no way interferes with the original 
three prizes All or any cf the four prizes may be competed for, according 
to the skill or fancy of composers. We have been assured by some of the 


first composers of this country, that they will enter for the portraits, and 
have beeu informed by them that others of the very highest standing also 
take a great interest in it, and will compete. We have not the slightest 
doubt that the foreign lions will also pu! in an appearance. In fact we al- 
most fear the last prize will make a kangaroo matter of it—the greatest 
strength being in the hind quarters. It is almost unnecessary to :ay that 
the same arrangément as to time, and the same committee will serve, as 
specified in the original announcement. Composers are not restricted to a 
single problem in competing for any one of the first three prizes, but may 
send as many as they see fit of a like number of moves. N. B.—We reserve 


the privilege of publishing, as a frontispiece to our proposed book of pro- 
lems, the portrait of the winner of any one of the four prizes. 

Cuess in Cauivornis.—The California State Tournament is an unqualified suc- 

The players were, eight in the first class, twenty-six in the second 


cess, 





class, and twelve in the second division of the second class. The playing 
commenced on the 23d of March. On the 5th of April the score stood ag 
follows, four of the eight first-class players having been already thrown out: 
First Cass. 
Won. Drawn. Won. Won. 
Franklin, 2 2 1 Roberts. | Shaw, 3 Jones. 
In the first division of the second class, the number has been reduced to six 
players, viz., Messrs. Ellis, Broon, L. Levinson, Stevens, Charter and 
Farwell. The second division of the secund class consisted, on the 5th of 
April, of Messrs. Gardiner, Sharp and Fuller. Mr. Daniel S. Roberts, one of 
the winners, thus far, is the President of the Brooklyn Chess Club, of which 
we have the honor to be Secretary. He is well known throughout the 
‘Chess circle” of the country as being one of the very fimést and most 
finished players. We shall look to find him in the very first rank of 
winners. The Alta California says : ‘‘ As the matches draw to a close, the 
most intense interest is manifested, and in the final contest there will doubt- 
less be no inconsiderable degree of excitement among the admirers of the 
noble game.”’ 


Cuess ABRoAD.—A match between Mr. Boden and the Rev. J, Owen, two yery 
fine players, has recently occasioned consiterable interest in the St. George’s 
Chess Club. The score, however, was one-sided, Mr. Boden winning seven 
games, Mr. Owen two, two games being drawn. A match af Riess Divan 
was much better gustained; Mr. Barnes and Mr. J. G. Campbell were the 
combatants. The game was admirably played. Mr. Barnes took the 
lead, had it wrested from him by his opponent, who cleverly again worked 
up his deficiency, and finally won at the end. . Campbell won the second 

me. On this result ¢nsues a very surprising fact. With the interval of a 
rawn game, Mr, Barnes plays most dexterously, and scores five games suc- 
eessively. Is Mr. Campbell then beaten, with only one more game to lose? 
Many would say, ‘‘ Yes.””?_ Not so, however; ‘‘ the Campbells were coming.’’ 
With the genius of a La Bourdonnais, when he had lost the majority of 
games in his first six encounters with M’Donnell—with spirit and re- 
source of Harwitz, when headed by Lowenthal, Mr, CamphelJ, to the astonish- 
ment of all, wins (with one drawn game intervening) six games running, 
and thus gains the match by a majority of one. This performance, there- 
fore, taking the rank of the players (both excellent) into consideration, is 
one of the best instances on record of the success of pluck and skill in an 
uphill contest. The British Chess Associstion meets on the 22d of June 
next. ‘It is whispered,” says the Illustrated London News, “ that Mr. 

Morphy may be present.’? The News anticipates, should such be the case, 

a greater Chess gathering than has ever befure taken place in England. 


Cupss In New Orteans.—Mr. Morphy has just concluded a round of fifteen 
games with Mr. Worrall, the amateur from Mexico, who has lately been 
playing with Mr. Staunton. Mr. Morphy gave Mr. Worrall the odds of the 
Knight, winning eight games and losing seven. Mr. Staunton also gave 
Mr. W. the Knight, but how the parties stood rélatively as to winner and 
loser at the end, we cannot state 


A Casg.—In response to Mr. Stanley’s general invitation, we present our views 
in relation to the following case: ‘‘ P. bets R. that Mr. M. will not win a 
certain game at Chess—stating at the time that, in so wording the wager, he 
took into consideration the probable contingency of a draw game. R. bets 
that Mr. M. will win. The game results in a draw, and the question left for 
decision is, does R. lose?’’ It seems to us that the real question to be de- 
cided is, can a loss be incurred, by means of a drawn game, in the absence of a 
special stipulation relating to such a contingency? We think not! The above 
bet, unless a special and well understood agreement was made to the con- 
trary, was on the result of the game, in accordance with all the rules of Chess, 
and subject to well-known established usages. Mr. P. admits taking into 
consideration the probable contingency of a draw game, and yet said nothing 
about such eontingency at the time the wager was made, thereby quietly 
harboring a lache against the interest of his opponent. aches, in wagers as 
in law, should not be recognized except to vitiate the wager of the holder, 
in case of success, without affecting the matter in case of his loss. We con- 
sider the bet adraw. If Mr. M. had won the game, P.’s bet must stand, 
even though the question of the drawn game had subsequently arisen. 

Crmas IN THE INTERIOR.—Extract from a letter dated 

** Santa Fé, New Mexico, March 14, 1858. 

“T avail myself of the occasion of writing to inform the Chess Editor of 
Frank Lesur’s, that we have recently formed a Chess Club in this city, where 
rooms are now fitted up in all their appointments. We have sent upwards 
of one hundred dollars to the States, for fine Chessmen and boards, books, 
&c., &c. The principa! officers are, Col. John B. Grayson, U.S. A., President; 
Wm. Drew, Secretary; Joseph Mercure, Treasurer. Our principal players 
are, Col. Grayson and Messrs. J. Mercure, David J. Miller, L. Staab, A. H. 
Pfeiffer, M. Speigelberg, Wm. Drew, and some others. Our neighboring city 
of Albuquerque has also a Club in operation, and there is now a game by 
correspondence in progress between our Club and that one. The two places 
are some seventy-five miles apart, and the moves average about one every 
week—thus seldom for want of more frequent communication between the 
two cities. Cannot say which Club yet has the advantage ia the game.”’ 

Thus we see our favorite game spreading even to the great interior, mid- 
way between the oceans. ‘May the regiment under Col. Grayson crown 
themselves with glory on the battle-field of the sixty-four squares | 


To CorRBSPONDENTS.—D. J. Mitter. The picture of the Chess players has not 
yet made its appearance, and we fear it never will. Wecan procure you a 
photographic portrait from Brady for $15, full size. —Dr. C. C. Moors. 
Have forwarded the diagrams, and written by mail. Problems on file. So- 
lution correct.—INcoGsito. Problem No. 2 on file for use.—Dr. R. Problem 
No. 2 rather simple as it stands; a slight alteration, with your permission, 
will make it useful. No. 3is faulty. Problems and solutions received will 
all be duly attended to.—J. A. B., Salem. Try K to B 7; Black, R to 
Kt 5 (best); after which Black may play anything; While plays Q to 
K 2 (ch); Kt to B 2; Q tks R Mate.—Yaie. Problem sound, but too ob- 
vious.—C. J. J. Five-move position may be brought to a satisfactory ter- 
mination in four, by Kt tks P; R to K B3; R tks B P (ch); B mates; Black’s 
moves being «ll forced.—E. A. B., Charleston, 8. C. yhite may play several 
ways and mate in three moves.—JacoB Erson. Answered by mail. W.R. M. 
Solution faulty.—J. C. R., New York, Problem, will be examined soon. 


Won. Drawn. 
2 0 





PROBLEM CXXVI.—By Dvuneprn, of Brooklyn. White to play 
and checkmate in three moves. 
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Game CXXVIL.—(Mvzio Gamarr)—From the Chess Monthly for May. Between 
Mr. Pav. Monrpay and an amateur. (Remove White Queen’s Knight from the 


board.) 
WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK 
Mr. M. Amateur. Mr. M. Amateur. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 11 RiksB KttoK R3 
2PtoKB4 P tks P 12 QRwoKBsq Q to K sq 
38 KttoK B3 P to K Kkt4 13 QtoKR4 P to Q 3 (a) 
4BwQba Pto Kt 14QtoK B6(ch) Kto Kt sq 
6 PtoQ4 P tks Kt 15 & tks Kt 310 Q2 
6 Castles BtoK R38 16 KRto B3 Kt to K 2 
7 Qtks P KitoQBs 17 PtoK R4 Kt to Kt 3 
8 BtksK BP (ch) KtkeB 18 PtoK R5 Bto K Kt5 
9QtoKR5(ch) KtoKkt2 19 P tks Kt P tks P (b) 
10 QBitks P Btks B an | White mates in three moves. 


(a) As good a moveas Black could make ina position of such difficulty. To 
save the piece was utterly impossible 


(b) If B takes R, White replies with P to Kt 7, with an easy game. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM Cxxiv. (by S. Lorn.) 


B to K 2 (ch) BtoK R65 KtoB3 R tks P 
K tks Kt (0) P tks B (a) Kto RG Mate. 
B to K Kt 6 R mates 
(a) Pto Kt 4 P moves 
K toB2 RioB3 Kt mates. 


() K to BS K to K6 K to B6 

















Max 8, 1858.} 
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NEW BOOKS. 


OUR CHARACTER FROM YOUR POR- 
TRAIT.—It is not absolutely necessary for 
rsons who live at a distance to visit our establishment to 
os a phrenological description of character given, From 
a likeness properly taken we do it satisfactorily. We are 
now receiving them for this purpose, not only from every 
section of the United States, but from Canada and portions 
of Europe. For full particulars, proper modes of taking 
likenesses to be sent, &c., send for The Mirror of the Mind, 

Address, FOWLER & WELIS, _ 
126-127 308 Broadway, New York. 

A BOOK FOR THE MILLION. - 

REATISE ON FERMENTED LIQUORS— 
brewing, distilling, rectifying, manufacturing 
all known beverages, Wines, Cordials, Syrups, Cider and 
Vinegar; and 1,000 prescriptions in medicine, metallurgy, 
pyrotechny, cosmetics, gue no, hair dyes and invigorators, 
rfumes, vils, inks, varnishes, —, — &. 

i 2, sent per mail free. For sale by the author, 

— . Dr. L. FEUCHTWANGER, 
143 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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EW BOOKS. 
THE NEW YORK PULPIT 
IN THE REVIVAL OF 1858. 
Being Sermons preached in New York and Brooklyn by 
Twenty-five distinguished Clergymen of different 
Evangelical Denominations. 


PRICE UNE DOLLAR. 


FOURTH SERIES OF SERMONS 
- By the Rev. C, H. SpurGEoN. 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 
Uniform with the first three volumes, and with “ The Saint 
and his Saviour ’’ 


GLIMPSES OF JESUS ; 


OR, 
CHRIST EXALTED IN THE AFFECTIONS OF HIS PEOPLE. 
By the Rev. W. P. Barrern, of England. 

PRICE SIXTY CENTS. 


SHELDON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 

127 No. 115 Nas<au street, N. Y. 
66 HE GREAT AMERICAN GIFT BOOK 
HOUSE” is at No. 293 Broadway, New 
York, where, upon the sale of a book at $1 or more, the 
purchaser is at once presented with a Gift, in value from 
25 cents to $200. I will here state that notwithstanding 
the unjust persecutions against Gift Book Sales by the old 
line Bookse!lers and a portion of the Press, they will con- 
tinue in progress, without any doubt, as long as books are 
made and people can be found to read them, Catalogues 
oltering liberal inducements to Agents sent.free. Address 

127 A. RANNEY, Agent. 
SHISCELLAN BOUS, 


IRST PRIZE GOLD AND SILVER 
F MEDAL 


MELODEONS axyp HARMONIUMS. 
Ten DiFFERYNT STYLES. 
Recommended to be superior to all others, by 
TuaLBerG, WM. Mason, Dr. Lowet Mason, &c. 
Awarded the First Prize at every Fair in which exhibited, 
THE CELEBRAIED ORGAN HARMONIUMS, 
patented and made only by the subscribers; with eight 
stops, five sets of reeds, two banks of keys, swell pedal 
and independent pedal bas-, conjaining two full octaves of 
of pedals. Price of OrGan HagMoniuMs, $350 and $400. 
liakMONIUMS with six stops, three sets of reeds, and one 
bank of keys, in black walnut case—price $200. 
OrGAN MELODEONS, with two sets of reeds, three stops 
and two banks of keys, in rosewood case—price $200. 
MELopEONS, with one and two sets of reeds—prices, $60 
to $150. 
Elegant illustrated pamphlets (32 pp., 8yo.) sent by 


mail. Address, 
MASON & HAMLIN, Boston, Mass. 
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CHINA AND GLASS HALL. 

HINA AND GLASS, PLATED WARE, 
CurTLtERY, BronzEs, PARIAN MARBLE, X&c., 
together with a large assortment of Fancy Toilette, Table 
and Mantel Ornamenis, of pew and beautiful designs, now 

opening at prices that cannot fail to suit. a 
Strangers visiting the city will find it greatly to their in- 

terest to call and examine this stock, at 
C. C. LEIGH'S, 
561 & 563 Broadway, 

Wood’s Buildings, ) 

between Metropolitan and St. Nicholas Hotels. 126-128 


GOUPIL & COQO., 
PRINT PUBLISHERS AND ARTISTS’ COLORMEN, 


866 Broapway, New York. 
Engravings, Oil Paintings, Artists’ Materials, Frames, &c. 
127 








PRINCE’S PROTEAN 
EF ee a a ae 


NO INKSTAND REQUIRED. 
OVER 2,000 TESTIMONIALS HAVE BEEN GIVEN IN ITS 
FAVOR. 
NONE USE BUT TO APPROVE 
Circulars sent on application, which give a full descrip- 
tion of the Pen, together with testimonials from meny of 
THE FIRS MEN OF OUR COUNTRY. 
Those wishing a superior article will do well to examine 
these, before purchasing elsewhere. 
Prices vary according to size. Pens sent by mail. A 
liberal discount made to the Trade. Other styles of Pens 
sold at this Depot. 


PE N! 


THOMAS G. STEARNS, 
General Agent, 


121-133 262 Broadway, up-stairs. 
$200,000 worTH oF 
CARP SBATIERB GI! 
at a great sacrifice, at 
IRAM ANDERSON’S, 


‘ No. 99 Bowery, New York. 

The largest Carpet Establishment in the United States. 
Ten spacious Sales Rooms. 

LOOK AT PRICES! 

English Velvet Carpeting, $1 1234, $1 25, $1 3734 per yd 

English Brussels Carpeting, 75c., 80c. to $1 per yd. 

Three-Ply Carpeling, 87 34¢. to $1 per yd. 

El-gant Ingrain Carpets, 40c., 50c., 60c. per yd. 

Fioor Oil Cloth, 81340., 873;¢., 50c. per yd. 
_. White and Checked Matting, Rugs, Druggets, Window 
Shades, Stair Carpets and Rods, Mats, Table and Piano 
Covers, &c., at unprecedented low prices—less than first 
cost of manufacturing. 
HIRAM ANDERSON, 


121-133 No. 99 Bowery. 
| ALMY SLEEP—IN FAMILIES, HOTELS, 
; Hospitals, Steamships, Packets and Steam- 
oats 
, WRIGHT'S SPIRAL SPRING BEDS will be fitted to bed- 
Steads, AND REMOVED WITHOUT EXPENSE IF NOT FOUND SaTIS- 
FacToRY, in any part of New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City 
“a Hoboken, if requested any time within four weeks. 
€‘ail price, $10 for a full-sized Bed of four dozen Springs 
and heir fixtures Allother sizes at the me rate. The | 
Bla’ nd Spiral Spring Bed suy plied full-sized at $5 
GUITA PERCHA ANIT HARD RUBBER INSULATOR, AND 


,., ©OPPER AND IRON TUBE LIGHTNING RODS, 
Pat up in New York and vicwity, or sené to apy part of the 
country with all the fixtures for putting up. Price of half 
‘nch Tron 15 ets. per foot. 
, He Cost of the Rods saved in one or two years by reduc- 
ion of insurance. Patent applied for. 
Arents wanted of good address to solicit onders for these 
two inveutions. Salesroom, 8 Nassau street, New York. 
£. ALYORD, General Azent. 


HHESE SCALES ARE 


FAIRBANKS’ | aa > 
}. 4 ow vegan as e 
a 5c ee STANDARD ‘OR CORRECT 


WEIGHT, and are in use by 
|mearly every Railroad Company, 


FAIRBANKS’ 
SCALES. 








|Merchant and agessorares 
| Establishment throughout e 
FAIRBANKS’ country. EXAMINE YOUR SCALES 
SCALES. test them thoroughly, and if found 
incorrect, throw them aside and 
FAIRBANKS’ | buy one of 
SCALES 'airbanks’, the Legal 
: Standard. 
+5 An incorrect Scale will gnaw the 
ye | the very vitals out of an ‘an? toe 
SC. S. rosperous business. e have 
| aeoes than one hundred different 
FAIRBANKS’ | modifications of these Scales, 
C0 iS | adapted to the wants of every de- 
SCALES. | pastanent of business where a oy 
| rect and durable Scale is required. 
FAIRBANKS’ | Call and examine, or send for an 
SCALES, | illustrated Circular. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
FAIRBANKS’ 189 Broadway, 
SCALES. 121-128 New York. 








ee eres hose who want perfectly whole- 
KS some Saleratus, will inquire for that manufac- 
tured by the undersigned, which cannot be excelled in 
strength and purity, as we guarantee it to be free fro many 
trace of delstsrioun matter. For sale to the Trade bry 
POMEL? PTW? a TL. ars 
HEELER & WILSON MF’G CO’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 
Orrice, No. 843 Broapway, New Yor«k. 
Sen i for a Circular. 
OPINIONS OF THE NEW YORK PRESS. 

We preter them for family use —Tribune. 

They are the favorites for families.—Times. 

The machine for family use.—Advocale & Journal. 

Most honorable to American genius.—Independent. 

We canuct imagine anything more perfect.—Evang. 

Will give entire satisfaction.—Observer. 

The best ever invented.—Christian Inquirer. 

In looking for the best, see these —Ezaminer. 

Admirably adapted for family use —Chronicle. 

Indispensable in every family. —The Preacher. 

We praise it with enthusiasm.—Christian Intel 

Woriby of the highest award.—Sabbath Recorder 

Pretty, useful, magical.—Leslie’s Gazelte 


DELIGHTFUL SPOT.—The Atlantic Hotel, 

Hoboken, now under the management of 
Messrs. Hatt & Co., is the most eligible place within 
reach for New Yorkers, either to board, or to spend an 
hour in the shady garden. 124-186 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE DEPOT. 
Firreen and Firry DoLiars 
SEWING MACHINES. 

The Fifteen Dollar Sewing Machine is the best cheap 
machine ever offered to the Public. Fifteen mioutes only 
required to learn to operate upon it. The Fifty Dollar 
Machine is warranted to excel all other family sewing 
machines. We challenge the world to produce its equal! 

C. W. THOMAS & CO., 480 Broadway, N. Y. 

4a Agents wanted. 123-133 

NGLISH GOVERNESS—VISITING OR 
EK DAILY.—An English Lady, who has had great 
experience in Tuition, wishes for an engagement as above, 
or she would receive morning pupils at her own residence 
for English in all its branches, French and Music. Her 
method of imparting knowledge insures the rapid advance- 
ment of her pupils, and her references are of the first 
character. Address Miss C. H., 290 Fourth street, Wash- 
ington square. 


Wa. 11 4 Sie 
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SOAP AND CANDLES. 
J. C. HULL & SONS, 


108, 110, anp 112 Curr Street, New York, 
Manufacturers of 
EXTRA FAMILY anp PALE SOAPS. 
Also, 
FANCY anp TOILET SOAPS 
OF EVERY STYLE, PERFUME AND COLOR. 
Also, 
PURE OLD PALM SOAP, 
for the Bath, Toilet, and for Children. 
The best Soap in use for 
CHAPPED HANDS. 
Goods delivered free of cartage. 125-128 
OTICE TO COUNTRY NEWS AGENTS. 
COUNTRY NEWS AGENTS. 





COUNTRY NkWsS AGENTS. 
COUNTRY NEWS AGENTS. 
THE NEW YORK MERCURY. 


All who desire a full supply of 
THE NEW YORK MERCURY, 
together with un abundance of Showwbills and Circulars 
should send their orders at once to the General Agents, 
HENDRICKSON & BLAKE, 
Forwarders of ALL Daily and Weekly Papers, &c., 
No. 107 Nassau st., corner of Ann st., N. Y. 
N. B.—Ross & Tousey avd Dexter & Bro. no longer fill 
country orders for THE MERCURY. 126-128 


Hi UNT, WEBSTER & CO’S 
ImproveD Tigur-Stircn 
SEWING MACHINES. 
aa WE ARE NOW PREPARED TO EXHIBIT THIS 


newly-invented and valuable instrument, and would re- 
spectfully solicit a call from all persons in want of a Sew- 
ing Machine whose qualities have only to be tried to be 
duly appreciated. 

We have opened commodious rooms at 469 BROADWAY, 
for the sale of these Machines, and all inierested are re- 
spectfully invited to examine and decide upon their merits 
for themselves, 

HUNT, WEBSTER & CO., 
No. 469 Broadway, New York, 

Cor. Essex & Liucoln streets, Boston, 
121-133 No. 820 Chestnut street, Phila. 
"sata KS’ TEMPLK OF ART.— 

HALLOTYPES, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 
DAGUERREOTYPES, 
AMBROTYPES, 
635 & 587 Broapway, oppostre Mrtroromitan Horst. 


TIFFANY & CO., 
LATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 


Fine Jewelry, Precious Stones, Watches, Sily 








r Ware, 


Rronzes, Clocks, Rich Poreelain Articles of Art and Lax ury. 
No. 660 Broapway, New Your 
Hovss iv Paris, TIFFANY, REED & CO 
00 


FOR IMPARTING EASE,” GRACE AND 
beauty to costume. The'r compressible, 
expansive and (every way) pliable qualities 
combined with 
durability, render them the most reliable 
and desirable skirt spring in the world, af- 
fording the most easy and graceful flow to 
the drapery ina sitting positioa. They are 
4 also invaluable for tittle misses’ skirts, 
preventing any inclegant displacement of 
their attire so conspicuous in the rigid 
steel or brass spring. These popular fa- 
vorites received the highest premium at 
the American Institute, and may be had at 
all the leading notion and dry goods bouses 
in the city and throughout tne Union; also 
UNRIVALLED lat the manufactory, 196 Fulton st., N. Y. 
122-184 


E. * 


WOODWARD'S 





PATENT 


| PREMIUM 


| COLUMBIAN 


SKIRT 


EXTENDERS, 





their great strength and | 





YSTIC HALL SEMINARY for YOUNG 
LADIES .—In addition, Calisthenics, Horse- 
back Riding, Salt-water Bathing, &c. For Catalogue, ad- 
dress MRS. T. P. SMITH, Principal 
127-131 Box, Boston, Mass. 





Burnett's Kalliston. 

For removing Tan, Sunburn, Freckles, Redness and Erup- 
tions of the Skin, and for rendering the Complexion clear and 
beautiful. 

me following testimonial furnishes conclusive evidence 
of the efficacy of this famous cosmetic : 

MakiBorO’, July 11, 1856. 
Messrs. Joseph Burnett & Co.: 

Gents—The package of Kallision came to hand last 
evening, and I »m glad to have an opportunity to state to 
you how much we value it. My famiiy have used it almost 
daily for more than two years, and now they think they 
cannot do without it. 

A single application has repeatedly removed the freckles 
from the face of my little boy, leaving his skin smooth and 
fair. And in all cases of sunburn or irritation of the skin, 
from whatever cause, it has thus far proved itself a perfect 
remedy. 

I can, if you desire it, refer to you several cases of ob- 
stinate cutaneous disease, in which I know the Kalliston 
has had a wonderfully good effect;one in particular, the 
daughter of Mr. P——, one of my neighbors, had suffered 
for many years from eruptions and painful inflammation 
of the skin (probably the effect of bad vaccine virus), 
leaving it in several places puckered and quite red. A few 
weeks ago I recommended to him your Kalliston ; he has 
since informed me that the effect of its use has been very 
marked and beneficial, that the skin has become soft and 
smooth, and the inflammation and redness has nearly dis- 
appeared. 

I owe it to you to state that I did not believe in the effi- 
cacy of any cosmetic until I tried your Kalliston, and I 
cheerfully give my testimony in its favor. 

Yours respectfully, 
JOHN M. BOYD. 

Prepared only by Joseph Burnett & Co., Boston. 

‘ Scld by dealers generally, at 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 
27-129 





Freckles. 

O° all the effects that exposure of the skin to the air or 
sun produces, the most disagreeable is called freckles, or 
tan. If spread over the entire surface of the parts ex- 
posed, itis called tan; if scattered at intervals, freckles. 
The finest skins are most subject to them. The Ka’liston, 
prepared by Joseph Burnett & Co,, Boston, contains a pecu- 
liar erasive property, which will remove these disagreeable 
stains. It is at the same time peifectly harmless, allays 
all tendency to inflammation, and renders the complexion 
clear and beautiful. 


For sale by all dealers, at 50c. and $1 perbottle. 127-129 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Epilepsy and fits of 

all descriptions are in most cases referable 

to irregularities of the secretive organs. Restore these 
organs to a state of health, natural activity and vigor, by 
the use of the Pills, and the convulsive paroxysms 
will cease. Sold at the manufactory, No. 80 Maiden Lane, 
Hes York, and by all druggists, at 25c., 63c., and $1 per 





x. 

one !! AN ETERNAL PER- 
FUME!! FROM THE HOLY CITY. 
The real Frargipanni Perfume is manufactured only by 
MESSRS. PIESSE & LUBLIN, 

of London, and they take this opportunity to caution pur 
chasers agiinst imitations, of which there are many ; none, 
however, approach in any degree the exquisite fragrance as 
made by P. &L 

Their only appointed agent, E, DUPUY, 


609 Broadway 
New York., late G. E. Inger. 000 








te 8 
NEW PERFUME 
FOR THE SEASON. 
KISS-ME-QUICK, 
DISTILLED FROM 
FRAGRANT TULIPS. 
E. DUPUY, Chemist, 
609 Broadway. 





WM. DAVISON & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
89 Murray STREET, 


j 


Ww. Davison, 
Arex. B. TAWSE. 


New York. 
124-127 





HE LADIES’ TOILET.—No lady’s dressing- 
table should be without Pouprg SuBTILE, to 
remove superfluous hairs —Limy Wuirs, to refresh and 
beautify the complexion— Liquip Rovcs, to restore the 
bloom of health—and Circassian Gioss, to s rengthen the 
hair, aud give it that glossy appearance so indispensable 
to female beauty. Above all, every one, whether lady or 
gentleman, should use Dk. Gouraup’s Megpicarep Soap, 
which is an infallible specific for Tan, Freckles and Cuta- 
neous Eruptions. Principal Depot, 67 WALKER STREET, 
one door out of Broadway. Agents, Mrs. Hays, Brooklyn; 
Callender, Philadelphia; Bates, 129 Washington st , Boston; 
Carleton & Co., Lowell; Ives & Co., Salem, &e. 123-135 


GURNEY’S 

Oe PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PALACE OF ART. 
No connection wiih any other establishment in the 


city. 
115-127 No. 349 Broadway, New York. 





(INGER’S SEWING MACHINE.—The great 
popularity of these machines may readily be 
uuderstood when the fact is known that any good female 
operator can earn with one of them, 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 4 YEAR. 

To every tailor, seamstress, dressmaker, and each larg 
family in the country, one of these machines would be in- 
valuable. 

I. M. SINGER & Co.’s Gazette, a beautiful illustrate 
paper, is just published. It explains all particulars about 
sewing machines. It will be given gratis to all who apply 
or it by letter or per: a 

ope sd, Mi. GINGER & CO. 458 Broadway, New York. 


ODEL BILLIARD TABLES and Comst- 

NATION CUSHIONS.—PATENTED FEBRUARY 

19, 1850.—These Tables combine the nicest mathematica) 

accuracy of workmanship with elegance of design, and 

possess all the qualities that are esteemed by the scientific 
player. All orders to be addressed to 

MICHAEL PHELAN, 
Salesrooma, 786 and 788 Broadway, New York 





MELODEONS WITH DIVIDED SWELL. 
NINE DIFFERENT VARIETIES 
HE BEST TONED REED INSTRUMENTS 

in the world. Price, from $45 to $200. 
THE CELEBRATED ORGAN MELODEON, 

With two banks of Keys, five sets of Reeds, eight Stops, 

and Pedal! Bass Price, $350. 

Illustrated Price Circulars sent by mail. Address 
GEO. A. PRINCE & O0., 87 Fulton st., New York City. 
136-128 


HARLES’ LONDON CORDIAL GIN.—Tuae 
J ORIGINAL AND Onty Loxpon Gin Im- 
PORTED.—This Gin, distilled in London from sound Barley, 
under the surveillance of the British Excise Laws, is deli- 
cately flavored with a tincture of the Italian Juniper Berry, 
and some of the most valuable restoratives of the Vegeta- 
ble Kingdom, rendering it, in the opinion of the most emi- 
nent medical men, the purest and safest stimulant or 
diuretic drink in use. For sale by all druggists and grocers. 
Quarts 75, pints 38 cents. 
EDM’D. C. CHARLES, Importer, 
119-170 #& Brosiway, ew York, 





R. R. R. 


R. R. R.—Radway’s Ready Relief for Headaches, whether 
sick or nervous ; Rheumatism, Paralysis, Lum- 
bago, Gout, Neuralgia, Toothache, Pox, 
Fevers, Swollen Joints, Kidneys Complaints, 
Scarlet Fever, pains around the Liver, Pleurisy 
Measles, Heartburn, and pains of all kinds. 
Radway’s Ready Relief will, in a few minutes- 
change the miseries you suffer to joys of plea- 


sure. 

R. R. R.—Radway’s Renovating Resolvent, for the cure of 
chronic disease—such as Scrofulous and Syphilitie 
complaints, Consumptive and other affections of 
the Lungs and Throat, Induration and Enlarge. 
ment of parts, eruptive and other diseases of the 
Skin, Nodes, Tumors, Ulcers, Dyspepsia, and all 
— diseases arising from an impure state of the 

iC . 

R. R. R.—Radway’s Regulators will cure effectively and 
speedily Costiveness, Indigestion, Inflemmation of 
the Bowels, Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dis- 
eases of the Heart, Kidneys, Female Complaints, 
Small Pox, Fevers, Measles, &., &. Whenever 
the system is out of order, a dose of Radway’s 
Regulators will restore it to regularity. No fe- 
male should be without them. 

R. R. R. Office, No, 162 Fulton street, New York. 

Sold by druggists and merchants everywhere. 


CAurnon WOOD AND CEDAR TRUNKS, 
all sizes. For sale at 
BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 


A USTIN’S PATENT FREEZERS, best and 
quickest, all sizes, $2 to $11 each, at 
BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. : 


OUSE FURNISHING ARTICLES of every 
description ; best Goods at lowest prices, at 
BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 


ILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, &c, the 
best quality. Treble Plate on first quality Al- 
bata, at reduced prices, at BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 


EFRIGERATORS.—AIl the latest and best 
kinds made in New York, Boston or Phila- 
delphia, are offered at the lowest prices at 
BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 


ERAMBULATORS, FOUR AND TWO- 

WHEELED CARRIAGES, Cabs, Gigs, Pro- 

pellers, Swings, Hobby-horses, Tool-chests, &c., &c., at 
BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 


oe AND FUR TRUNKS, all sizes, at 
K BERR) AN’S, 601 Broadway. 


A CARD, 
TO DBALERS IN AND CUSTOMERS OF 
ROF. WOOD’S HAIR RESTORATIVE 
A DANGEROUS COUNTERFEIT IS BEING SOLD THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY! 

The counterfeit (#rmnall size) may be easily distinculshed from the 
genuine, from the fact that in the vignette of g-nuine wrapper the 
feet of the man standing are distinctly seen, as weil as the four 
legs of the chair, and also both legs of the figure sitting, while on 
the counterfeit the feet cannot be seen at all, and distinct!y only two 
of the (four) legs of the chair; and then the counterfeit is printed in 
light blue ink, while in the genuine it is in dark blue, or nearly. 
green ink, 

Beware of this counterfeit; tonch it not if you would not lose 
your money. To dealers we would say that, should any be offered 
them lees than our published rates, they may be sure it is counter- 
feit. Also to be on their guard against any parties purporting to be 
agents of ours, as the scoundrels counterfeiting have done. The 
only travelling agents we have are W R. Merwin, E. Dupont, 
Timothy Wood and A, Hanford. Credit none unless they have cer- 
tificates of appointment and power of attorney, signed by the head 
of our firm, 0 J, Wood, 











sas ud an 0. J. WOOD & CO, 

A YER’S CHERRY PECTORAL-—tThrough a 

trial of many years, and through every nation 

of civilized men, AYer’s CoeRRY PEcroRAL has been found 
to afford more relief and to cure more cases of pulmonary 
disease than any other remedy known to mankind. Cases 
of apparently settled consumption have been cured by it, 
and thousands of sufferers, who were deemed beyond the 
reach of human aid, have been restored to their friends 
and usefulness, to sound health and the enjoyments of life 
by this all-powerful antidote to diseases of the lungs and 
throat. Here a cold had setiled on the lun The dry, 
hacking cough, the glassy eye, and the pale, thin features 
of him who was lately lusty and strong, whisper to all but 
him Consumption. He tries everything; but the disease is 
gnawing at his vitals, and shows its fatal symptoms more 
and more over all his frame. He is taking the Cuerry 
PECTORAL now; it has stopped his cough and made his 
breathing easy; his sleep is sound at night; his appetite 
returns, and with it his strength. The dart which pierced 
his side is broken. Scarcely any neighborhood can be 
found which has not some living trophy like this to shadow 
forth the virtues which have won for the Cuzrry Pecrora. 
an imperishable renown. But its usefulness does not end 
here. Nay, it accomplishes more by prevention than cure. 
The countless colds and coughs which it cures are the seed 
which would have ripened into a dreadful harvest of in- 
curable diseases. Influenza, Croup, Bronchitis, Hoarse- 
ness, Pleurisy, Whooping Cough, and all irritations of the 
throat and lungs are easily cured by the Carry Pecrorat, 
if taken in season. Every family should have it by them, 
and they will find it an invaluable protection from the in- 
sidious pr-wler which carries off the parent sheep from 
many a flock, the darling lamb from many a home, 

Authenticated eviden:e of these facts, with directions for 
the treatment of each complaint, may be found in Ayer’s 
American Almanic, of which we publish three millions, 
and scatter them broadcast over the earth, in order that 
that the sick everywhere may have before them the infor- 
mation it contains. Druggists and dealers in medicine 
generally have them for distribution gratis, and also for 
sale these remedies, prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayzr, Practical 
and Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 

Sold by all Druggists and Deaiers in Medicine every- 
where. 107-159 


OMETHING N&W.—HOWE’S PREMIUM 
ELLIPTIC SPRING BED BOTTOM.—The 
most durable, comfortable and economical spring bed ever 
invented, and cannot but be universally adopted. It is 
applicable to any bedstead ; may be taken apart or put 
together in five minutes. But one ordinary mattress is 
required upon it, thus saving more than its costin bedding. 
When packed it is portable and convenient for transporta- 
tion, and 





ITS UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS, 
together with our desire to place the Sprines within the 
reach of all, and, in fact, to render them indispensable to 
every family, has determined us in fixing the price at 
SIX DOLLARS PER SET. 

Dealers, hotel-keepers, housekeepers, and all others de 
siring the best as well as the cheapest bed-bottom ever in 
troduced, will do well to investigate for themselves the 
merits of the article in question. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. Circulars of testi- 
monials, &c., sent to any part of the world. 
Agents wanted in every town in the country. Call at the 
principal office, or address the 

ELLIPTIC BED-SPRING COMPANY, 
378 Broadway, corner of White street, New York, 


OTTERILES.—The Lotteries of Samurt Swan 

& Co. are chartered by the State of Georgia, 
and have sworn Commissioners to superintend and certify 
that everything connected with them is done in a strictly 
honorable menner, and that the interests of parties at a 
distance are as well protected as if they were present. The 
Managers also wish to call attention to the fact that parties 
have a right to send orders for tickets to Georgia, as the 
sale is there made in a State where Lotteries are legalized. 
They draw a Lottery every Saturday in each week. All or 
ders received are filled in the drawing next to take place 
after the communication comes to hand. The price of 
tickets is always $10; half, $5; quarters, $2 50. No tickets 
are forwarded unless the money is received with the order. 
The drawing is upon the principle of one number upon 
each ticket, and it is so simple that every one can under 
stand it. There is no combination of numbers to mystify 
the buyer. Prizes vary from $40 to $70,000; every prize 
isdrawn. A list of the numbers that are drawn from the 
wheel will be published, after every drawing, in the New 
York Weekly “Zz Book snd New York Dispaich. 

Write your ress plainly, and direst to 


000 








8. SWAN & Augusta, G 
All communications strictly sdundentiel, a 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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EXPOSURE OF THE MILK TRADE.—GENERAL VIEW OF WILSON AND HUSTED’S DISTILLERIES , AND COW, STABLES, ON PLUSHING AVENUE AND SKILLMAN STREET, BROOKLYN.—SEE PAGE 359 
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“Seanise 
— ----- ‘* PURE COUNTRY MILK,’’ EARLY IN THE MORNING. THE ‘‘ MILK FOUNTAIN’’ PUMP IN 
Sens 7214 : 7 FRANKLIN AVENUE, CORNER OF PARK, BROOKLYN, NEAR HUSTED’S DISTILLERY, 
,CONSIDERED THE MOST VALUABLE PUMP IN BROOKLYN.—FROM A SKETCH 
FILLING THE CANS AT THE STABLES CONNECTED WITH HUSTED’S DISTILLERY, BY OUR OWN ARTIST.—SEE PAGE 860. 
_BROOKLYN.—FROM A SKETOH BY OUR OWN ARTIST. 





‘* PURE COUNTRY MILK.”’ 


i, WAN 





BROOKLYN, CONNECTED WITH WILSON’S DISTILLERY.—SEE PAGE 361. 


EXPOSURE OF THE MILK TRADE.—ViEW OF ONE OF THE COW STABLE-YARDS ON SKILLMAN STREET, 














